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individual character, or the casual calm of the political atmosphere could once behold without desirimg to look upon again, Her fea- 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 





REPUBLICANISM OF AMERICANS ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE 8&8. FAY. 





A cHARGE against our countrymen in Europe was sometime 
since made, by one of the daily journals, that they no sooner found 
themselves abroad than they became strongly repudlican, and ex- 
pressed themselves, in letters and books of travels, with enthn- 
siasm, upon the difference between the political state of other 
countries and their ewn. There is nothing particularly remarkable 
in this assertion, except its being alleged, not as a compliment, but 
an accusation. The United States of America is certainly the last 
spot on the globe where we should expect republicanism to be at- 
tacked as a fault; and, in behalf of Americans on the old continent, 
we venture to express our opinion that their ardour is, under the 
circumstances, not only natural but honourable. The cant of pa- 
triotism is doubtless disgusting, and an indiscriminate abuse of any- 
thing because it is foreign, will receive no advocates but those guilty 


of such folly ; but an honest and hearty love of just laws and a free 


government, of equal rights, general intelligence, and all the multi- 
form and substantial blessings of a well-administered republick like 
our own, is far too honourable and indeed unavoidable a sentiment 
in the bosom of an American traveller through Europe, to be stig- 
matized with the disapprobation of his countrymen at home 

It is difficult for one remaining all his life in the United States to 
fully appreciate the invaluable advantages which the human race 
here enjoy over such as have grown up under the manifold miseries 
and abuses of Europe. These advantages, like air and light, health 
and unmaimed limbs, the power of speech, or of hearmy, however 
terrible a deprivation of them may be, are not possessed with grati- 
tude, or even consciousness corresponding to their nports nee. 

** For it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue, that possession Would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” 

There is not a nation on the globe, from the sturdy and liberty- 
loving English to the crouching Mahometans of Egypt or Barbary, 
where a man(we speak the word in its noble sense) can run through 
the accidental vicissitudes of a mortal career with so much uniform 
encouragement to industry and virtue, with so few perils from in- 
justice and oppression, with his safety and his rights, as an indepen- 
dent moral being, so well defined and protected, as im the republick 
of Washington. This is not a clap-trap, to catch the applause of 
the many ; and they who thus consider it, do wrong to us and to their 
country. It is an opinion deliberately formed from reading and re- 
flection. An American abroad, in the days of Hancock and Adams, 
of Lexington and Bunker's Hill, would not have been accused of 
republicanism ; but the journalists of those times were made of 
+ sterner stuff.” 

No one will deny that the state of humanity in Europe is freer 
and happier than it was ; but in neither plain nor valley, in-no fa- 
voured spot or corner, can there be pointed out a dispensation of 
freedom, propitious to its peace, safety, and improvement, such 
as exists here. Tho republicans of Europe, comparing their pre- 
sent state with their past, may (in some Instances) triumph, but an 
American tourist compares it only with that to which he has been 
accustomed; and, if he be at his heart a republican and a philan- 

hropist, he must be shocked with the signs everywhere visible about 
him, either of exesting Oppressions or the results of such as have ex- 
isted at other periods, and which have left their consequences rankling 
in the soil. In Europe the American beholds one mighty arena—one 
thrilling, blood-stained battle-field—where either some reckless army, 
which acknowledges no right but might, is marching sternly and vi- 
sibly before his eves; or where he beholds harvest-tields so often 
trampled by their destroying tread, towns battered, fortresses dis- 
mantled, altars desecrated, and hamlets abandened. This is not 
spoken in a literal sense, though heaven knows there are ruins 
enough there to admit it; but we refer particularly to the moral 
condition in which the people now toil and suffer. The superticial 
eve mav be satisfied with seeing certain classes enjoving the luxu- 
ries of opulence or the comforts of hfe, without examining into the 
state of that immeasurably more extensive portion of the common 
people, who not only endure )in defencelessness and silence) neglect, 
ignorance, superstition and injustice, but w ho often can procure no- 
thing to wear or to eat. Some countries present at inte rvals a spe- 
cious aspect of peace; the people are provided for, educated and 
encouraged, to such an extent only as well not interfere wrth the es- 
tablished predominance of the royal and aristocratick circle. But 
even this plausible prosperity depends upon the accidents of an 


We are far from desirous of repeating any of the Utopian pictures 
of American felicity which sometimes float m the imagmations of 
There are evils among us meriting the lash of satire 
ter, Our 


enthusiasts 
and the sword of justice. There are faults in our charac 


form of government contains disadvantages and objections pe- 


culiar to itself. In our future horzon lurk dangers which demand 
the attention of the people and the wisdom of our statesmen, 
and which should, moreover, check in our minds all arrogant pre- 
tension and vainglorious triumph. But, we contend that these evils 
are incidental to every mortal state, that no nation ever possessed 
fewer, that in every other existing country are either evils of the same 
kind, or others of a different nature which far outweigh them ; 


and infest those countries with more intolerable troubles, er appal 


them with more alarming threats. The most careless tourist through 
France, with its severe censorship of the stage, its gross govern- 
ment monopolies, its shifting constitution, its overgrown army and 
its muzzled press, must exclaun at the contrast; and if he have so 
much * republicanism” im his system as would keep lus heart ut 
terly unfrozen, he must feel it, in such a situation, flowing to his 
tongue and his pen 

Our readers must not understand us as encouraging, in our coun- 
trymen abroad, an obtrusive, dogmatical patriotism; for there is 
no reason why republicans should not be gentlemen in whatever 
society they may be thrown But we bke them the better for pre- 
serving unchilled and undimimished a full appreciation of their many 


! tor never bemg dazzled with the 


and great national blessings, and 
pomp and splendour of foreign nations into a forgetfulness of the 
long accumulated political evils with which that splendour is asso 
ciated. We would have them simple and unpretending m their 


manners, but staunch Americans and republicans wherever they are 
and we fully sympathize, not only svinpathize—tut applat d their cis 
gust against the despotism of European governments and the tame 
ness or iwhnorance ot Europe an communities That same honest 
re publican lee ling, ot which the da ly jo rnal complains, has more 
than once bearded the hon in hus den, and taken what was our own 


from the old bullies of the earth. That same republean feeling ar 


raved us, unarmed, unfricnded and poor, against the boldest and 
strongest power of the globe. That same republean feehng spoke 
from the lips of Patrick Henry, Jefferson and Franklin; from the 
cannon of Perry, Hull and Decatur; and the blade of Washington, 
never sheathed but at the command of merey, victory and peace 
To that republican feeling we owe our high rank in history, and our 


independence lo that republican feeling we must look for our 


prot ction and our very existence as a nation la tus not shame it 
from the breasts of our youth. If it suit not the eflemimate retine 

ment of the European saloons, it will suit the freedom of the Ame- 
rican plains and valleys It will suit her bloodless mvers, her un 
castled mountains and her fearless cities. While enemies from 
abroad dende and msult us, while voices im our streets and im our 
senate, as loud as Cataline’s, predict and imvoke disumon and eril 
war, it behoves us to look at least with indulgence, if not with ap 

probation, upon those in whose bosom the sight of hoary and totter- 


ing Europe strikes out some sparks of republican fire 





ORIGINAL TALES, 
THE HEIRESS AND THE DRAGOON, 


BY MARY STUART 


Eien Ormonp was sixteen. She had just quitted boarding-school, 
and possesst d all the knowle dge and ace omplishime nts usually ac- 
quired by giddy girls at a fashionable academy. She had, by her 
daneing-imaster, been taught all the graces which a daneing-master 
can teach. She waltzed like a svlph, gallopaded with infinite spirit, and 
knew every variety of courtesy, fromthe sligit bend of the body proper 
toward inferiours in rank or fortune, to the low obeisance and affabls 
manner extended to a titled leader of the ton, or an he ir-apparent 
Moreover she was perfect mistress of the harp and piano, that is to 
say, she had for vears taken lessons from the most expensive in 
structers. She could quaver, trill and flourish in unknown tongues, 
in a style that would have fixed our simple ancestors in surprise and 
wonder. The cultivation of her mind was equally attended to. She 
had studied French, Spanish and Itahan; and could converse in 
either language with a fluency and correctness that would, no doubt, 
have astonished a native: and beside all this she possessed a tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, having read novels of every des- 


eription, indiscriminately, from the age of twelve years. Her e 





cation was, in the modern and received sense of the word—finished ' 


But what she valued more than all was a face and form which no one 


] 
lelieate m their shape, and she had a pecuhar droop of 


tures were ¢ 
the evelid, a quantity of long flaxen rnglets, and, when she raised 
her dark lashes, a wandering, distressed look of the eve, which would 
not have disgraced the fairest Radeclitfian or Rochian herome that 
ever was wretched in a tapestred chamber. In short, Ellen Ormond 
was one of those romantick, susc eptible looking maidens that a per- 
son of sensibility would have pronounced iteresting—and that one 
of your matter-of-tact men of business would have looked after, and 
muttered—deranged ' 

In mournful expressions and dec p sighs the young lady was very 
expert. In these testimomes of sorrow she particularly delighted 
She thought them very fasemating, as doubtless they were; and had 
ber mother (her only surviving parent) been possessed of a “ flinty 


heart,” which everv one knows 1s indispensable to the guardian of 


a herome, she might have had the happiness of bemy utterly miser- 
able. But Nat Whois quite as capricious a dame as the blind god- 
dess, had cruelly given her a mother who was the most indulgent and 
sttuple-hearted of women, and whe loved her tenderly She had no 


spitetul sister by whom she might be envied and detested, and to 


le answer of a cclebrated herome, 


whom she might make the invanal 


* It isn’t pretty of vou, sister Bella '” Alas. she possessed ho assassin 
of a relative (that treasure of romances) who would kindly put her hte 


injeopardy. ‘These comforts were demed her, and even in her mother's 


old-fashioned country-house, where one might reasonably expect a 
haunted chamber or so, Pate so perverse was, that not a mysteno 

sound ever disturbed the re prose of the household This state « i 
things was, as may be supposed, very disheartening to one so well 
calculated to shine in fearful adventures, and wring all hearts with 


, 
tragieK scenes. to one so well practised in the accomplishments of 


heromes, that she could wee p bitterly without the after-mortification 


of a red nose, and swoon on all occasions without bre thing her head, 
or even disart r the folds of her dress. Many and frequent were 
the balmy s s Which poor Ellen literally wasted on the desert air, 
lament ny that she had not lived four | dred years betore 

But as it is a cle \ oved maxim of moral plulosophy, that the 
human mind ca tiong endure an extreme of any kind, whether of 
ere! or pov, o lotr one consequentivy became at) length tolerably 
reconeiled to her unfortunate situation om life But tho uh she ceased 


to lament the barbarous afleetion of her mother, and the lack of spiral 
staircases and ghosts given to moonlight rambles, she had pot vet re- 
signed her pretentions to the character of a herome, and she deter- 
mined on the first convement occasion to fall in love with some ¢ ‘p- 
tivating scion of a noble stock, (mech only in treasures of the mind.) 
for whose dear sake she might be persecute d through two duedecimo 
volumes Accordingly, on their arrival in town, where her mother 
always spent the winter, she frequented all the publick places of 
amusement, and waltzed and looked sentimental tll three o'clock 
every morning. For some time this was continued without effect, 
but there are few objects which perseverance will not achieve. One 
evenng, While her eyes were wandering round the ball-room in search 
of a congemal spirit, they were struck—ftixed—by the appearance of 
a tall, military-looking man, with whiskers and mustachios, the like 
of wiuich were never betore seen m town Chine glance convinced 
her that her hour had arnved it was too sure he was the he ro ot 


her dreams—and she felt that she was distractedly in love ' 


Octavius Augustus Caesar Milbeent was undoubtedly a very dre- 
fingue man He was a half pay captain of Irish dragoons, and 
blessed with a countenance of unblushing assurance ; and what could 
be seen of it from behind his whiskers had a fine corsair expression 
He was a man about town, dressed exquisitely, lived by ways and 
means which no one could explam, and had altogether such a reck- 
less, hang-gallows look, that the most impartial observer would have 


pronou wed him a hero of the first stamp 


* Pray, my dear Frank,” whispered he to a friend at his elbow, 
‘can you tell me who that singular littl being is with hair hangme 
g 
about her face, staring at me so earnestly '" 


* That 1s Miss Ormond,” was the reply, “the daughter of the 
quiet, indolent, old lady, yonder. She had a neat iittle fortune 


ten thousand 


pounds sterling settled on her by her father—but—poor 


thir 





f, she isa little touched—here——" and he nodded significantly 
and pointed to his forehead 

* Ten thousand pounds sterling, did you say’ Are you sure of 
that ’"’ 

* Positive '” 

* Well—really, now I look at her again, there 1s a something about 
her verv attractive an air—ol soltness—a j¢ ne scais quot that is 
very fascinating—do mtroduce me 

Ellen saw she had caught his eye ; she observed him speak to his 
friend, and advance toward her. She knew instantly that with the 
same shaft which entered her breast, the little archer had wounded 


that of the warlike captaim. He was presented to her; sat beside 
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exclaimed the hero, beating his breast 


«Oh! wo unutterable ! 


her; danced with her; heaved an immense quantity of sighs, and 
“ That you were so hasty!” continued Mrs. Ormond. 


looked “ unutterable things ;” and, before the close of the ball, they 
discovered that they were born for each other 


meet the next night at the Rotunda; he handed her to her carriage, 


screamed Ellen, 
cried Octavius Augustus Cesar. 


They promised to “Oh! child of anguish 


“Oh! victim of misery ! 
“ There is no occasion for all this grief,” pursued Mrs. Ormond, in 


and with many exclamations of despair, they tore themselves away, 


| her simple, plain way. “1 am not angry with you, dear, for you are 


Mrs. Ormond, poor, unsus- 
welcome to be married the way you fancied, with all my heart, only 


as they saw her mamma approaching 


pecting woman, saw nothing m the attentions of the dragoon more 
to be sure it would have pleased me to see the ceremony, and there 


than politeness warranted, nor could the broken sentences and inu- r 
You know I never 


She was, || was no need of the trouble of an elopement 


endoes of her daughter excite a suspicion in her mind 
arling ; 


was a stern mother, d g; and if you had only asked my consent, 


in truth, a quiet, indolent old lady, contente d with all the world, and 
you should have had it willingly.” 
*“ What do I hear!” said her daughter, transfixed with horrour 
* What do I hear!” 


“ The truth, child. If you had but spoken to me I would not have re- 


willing that all should act as best pleased them, not excepting her 





beloved child, provided she was not disturbed in her regular afternoon ; 
said her son, also transfixed. 


nap. Notwithstanding the liberal disposition of her mother, Ellen 


was convinced that she never would consent to her only daughter's 


marriage witha half-pay captain, whom no one knew ; and therefore |; fused you, for I was always ready to see you well married, as I have 


| ' 
she immediately perceived the necessity of hillet-doux and clandes- || told you a hundred times 


tine interviews “Am I alive! demanded she faintly 
3 fe 
For a fortnight they met daily in publick, and sighed together, 


“ T think [ am expiring observed he, still more faintly 


* You have often heard me say, dear, that I never would oppose 


waltzed together, and languished together, tll all the world declared 


they were dying to be tied together. All the world but Mrs. Ormond, || YOU BOF any one in the choice of a husband 


* But, mother —— a half-pay captain of dragoons, that no soul 


who was provokingly blind to the tender glances of the romantick 





pair, and who, on this occasion, as on every other, observe d nothing knows anything about 

and heard nothing of what was passing before her eyes. ‘Things Phe captain recovered at this unbecoming allusion and stood erect 

a F g i as passing : os 

being in this condition, and the captain (who was truly a desperate * You love him, child, and I make no doubt he'll be a good man 
to you.’ 


lover) having sworn by all the heathen gods and goddesses to put a 
* And 1s it possible we 


mndigna 


period to his existence if she did not put a period to his misery by exclaimed the disappointed fair one, full of 


tion, “1s it possible that I have married an obscure creature, 


becoming his; it was evident that an elopement was positively re 


quisite. Accordingly, our heroine appointed an hour at which her tar beneath me, and at who 1s imstantly received by my family, as 
maid should admit him to the back parlour, where all the prelimina- || husband, just as if he were ‘ my lord,’ or ‘his grace’—oh ! eter- 
ries might be adjusted. Now the maid, had she known her part, nal shame ‘ 
would have secretly informed her old mistress of the plot, who there- ‘The captain looked fierce and hemmed 


* Ellen, my love ;” 
“ And you- 


upon would have burst into the apartment just as the captain was on interposed her mamma rising 


; } a Bees eS : ss 
one knee kissing her hand, and a heart-rending scene of fine hystericks oh most deceitful of mankind ! perfidious, base im- 
postor !"’ continued the enraged herome, turning to her husband, 


and fainting-fits would have been the consequence. Unfortunately 


“to delude my unsophisticated heart with an idea that you were a 


no such interruption occurred. All things went on with most im- 


Conrad and a Lara—and I find you, after all, nothing but a mere, con- 
| ; 


Captain Millicent entered the room mutiled in a 
os 


glorious success 
| temptible, decent, half-pay dragoon 


Spanish mantle | 


* Amiable Octavius ! 


” murmured Ellen ‘The captain whistled and walked to a window 


«“ Adored Ellen!” responded Octavius Augustus Casar Mrs. Octavius Augustus Casar Millicent began to wring her hands 


and shed torrents of tears, but as **no word was said,” she sum- 


* Too fasemating man!" cried the lady 


" moned up all her energies fora fearful shriek, (such a one as Parisina 


* ‘Too lovely destroyer of my peace!" returned the gentleman 


Our fair one was quite overcome with emotion—her ringlets were |! accomplished before her husband and her lover,) and fell senseless 


. = - ' 
longer, and her eyelids drooped more than ever. Her lover cast him- |} !" her mother’s arm-chair 


self at her feet and quoted Byron 





She softly breathed something 
about imprudence and doubt, upon which he fell into the most grace- 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


ful contortions—rolled his eyes in a “ tine phrenzy,” and tore his _ 


It was very touching—her THE SOUTH-WEST, BY A YANKEE. 


whiskers in all the agony of despair 


heart was completely subdued, and she sunk into his arms in a charm- ; : 
ing atittude luis is the title of a book just published by the Harpers, and for 


The day of the elopement arrived which we augur a very flattering success 


. , » —_ . 
Old Mrs. Ormond had just It is by Professor Ingra- 


fallen asleep in her comfortable arm-chair, no obstacles were opposed ham, of Mississippi, a mane of New-England, who very wisely re- 
to the concerted scheme, and Ellen, exquisitely dressed, was handed linquished the cultiy ation of Greek roots and Latin idioms, for the 
by the enraptured half-pay dragoon into a carriage, and rapidly con- || OTe profitable pursuit of cotton-planting, and whose south-western 
veyed to the church The bride 


was properly affected, and swooned upon her husband's shoulder, for 


The ceremony was performed experience of life and manners ts detailed in the two goodly duo- 


decimo volumes now before us. We have rarely met with so much 


| entertainment and instruction as in the professor's book. It 1s writ- 


Exactly at the 
right moment she recovered, and at first in a lovely confusion asked 


her dress was of white satin, and there was no sofa 
ten in a graceful, flowing, and easy style, sparkling with fancy, pr 
where she was ; and was then very miserable and inconsolable from quant with epigrammatick turns, and 1s altogether conceived and 


being positive that she could never be forgiven. She determined to || executed in the thought and strain in which a gentleman would think 
return to her mother’s house instantly, and was very wretched, and and converse. From the succeeding extracts which we hasten to 


lay before our readers, we think they will agree with us, that a more 








shed pearly tears, and dragged down her long ringlets all the way 


attractive series of epistles has never appeared in this country 


home : while the captain, full of glee, sat curling his mustachios, and 


rubbing his hands, though at the same time offering occasionally a lhe first excerpt ts from a deseription of New-Orleans, and com- 


mences thus 


condoling expression by way of sympathy. ‘The carnage stopped— 
n NEW-ORLEANS 
the door was opened—in flew Mrs. Octavius Augustus Casar Mil- 


Our party having safely landed on the Levee, nearly opposite Rue 
| Marigny, we commenced our long, yet in anticipation, delightful walk 
to our hotel. We had disembarked about a quarter of a league be 
low the cathedral, from the front of which, just after we landed, the 
|loud repert of the evening gun broke over the city, rattling and re 
verberating through the long massively built streets, like the echoing 
of distant thunder along mountain ravines. Ona firm, smooth, gra- 
velled walk, elevated about four feet, by a gradual ascent from the 
street—one side open to the river, and the other lined with the 
“ Pride of Chima,” or India tree, we pursued our way to Chartres- 
street, the * Broadway” of New-Orleans. ‘The moon shone with 
uncommon brillianey, and thousands, even in this lower faubourg, 
were abroad, enjoving the beauty and richness of the scene. Now, 
a trio of lively young Frenchmen would pass us, laughing and con- 
gayly upen some merry subjec 
ind stately figure, whose haughty tread, and dark requelaure, gathered 
with classick elegance around his form in gracefal folds, yet so arrang- 


licent, threw away her bonnet and her comb, and with tresses all 


dishevelled, rushed into the parlour, and flung herself upon her knees 


before the arm-chairr of her mamma, at the same time giving a true 


Siddons’ shriek, and gasping-—* forgive ! forgive!" 


The half-pay captain slowly advanced, dropped on one knee at her 
side, and laid his band on his heart with a silence “ more eloquent | 


than words 
Old Mrs. Ormond rubbed her eyes at this unusual interrnption of 


her nap, and stared im astonishment at the figures before her 
' 


“Forgive! forgive '" ejaculated the bride 
& J 


* Forgive! forgive!" echoed the groom 
exclaimed the former. 


** Cast us not from you!” responded the latter 


Cast me not from you '” 





versing “t, followed by a slow moving 


tee 


ened Ellen 
* Oh do not frown upon us, my mother !” said Octavius Augustus 


*O% do not frown upon me, my mother 


ed as to conceal every feature beneath his slouched sombrero, except 
1 burning, black, penetrating eye—denoted the exiled Spaniard 
We passed on—and soon the lively sounds of the French language. 
uttered by soft voices, were heard nearer and nearer, and the next 
moment, two or three duenna-like old ladies, remarkable for their 


Casar 
“7 am a sincére pemtent 


groaned the danghter 
* Alas, so am |!" groaned the son 


*T shall die on the spot if not forgiven !’ 
wild 


“So sholl 1!" muttered he, looking wilder 


muttered she, looking |} .. embonpomt” dimensions, preceded a bevy of fair girls, without that 


most hideous of all excrescences, with wluoch women see fit to dis- 
rure ther heads, denominated a * bonnet’—their brown, raven or 
vurn hair floating mn mnglets behind them 

There was one—a dark-locked girl—a superb creature, over whos 








Mrs. Ormond, with a motion of her hand, prevented a mad scene 


which was about to ensue, and begged an explanation. ‘This, im the 


head and shoulders, secured above her forehead by a brilliant, whic! 
n the clear moon burned like a star, waved the folds of a snow-wtute 
veil in the gentle breeze, created by her motion as she ghded grace 

She was a Castilian; and the mellow tones of her na- 
ave richness to the light elegance of the French, as sh« 
breathed u hke musick from her hps 

As we passed on, the number of promenaders increased, but 
Every other gentleman we 


course of half an hour, was obtamed—the captain echoing all th 


incoherent expressions of his wife, who, when her breath was quite 


spent, paused for a reply, and fixed her eyes, full of expectation, || fully along 


upon her mother. ‘They were ready prepared for a vacant stare of {| Uve land g 


derangement, and her lips were parted for a maniack laugh. Octavius 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Augusius Cwsar frowned despair, and extended his arm with a good scarcely o lady was now to be seca 
theatrical effect to receive her as she fell met was enveloped ina cloud, not of bacehanalian, but tobacconalian | 
incense, which gave a peculiar atmosphere te the Levee } 

Every, or nearly every gentleman carried a sword-cane, apparently. | 


“Tam sorry, Ellen, dear ;" commenced Mrs. Ormond in a mild tone 
“Ha! ha! ha 


'* shneked the heroine, te aring her hair. 


' 


and occasionally the bright hilt of a Spanish knife, or dirk, would 
gleam for an instant in the moon-beams from the open bosom of its 
possessor, as, with the lowering brow, and active tread of wary sus- 
picion, he moved rapidly by us, his roundabout thrown over the left 
shoulder and secured by the sleeves in a knot under the arm, which’ 
was thrust into his breast, while the other arm was at liberty to at- 
tend to his cigar, or engage in any mischief to which its owner might 
be inclined. This class of men are very numerous here. They are 
easily distinguished by their shabby appearance, language, and foreign 
way of wearing their apparel. In groups—promenading, lounging, 
and sleeping upon the seats along the Levee—we passed several 
hundred of this canarlle of Orleans, before we arrived at the “ Pa- 
| rade,” the public square in front of the cathedral. They are mostly 
Spaniards and Portuguese, though there are amoung them representa- 
tives from all the unluc. y families which, at the building of Babel, 
were dispersed over the earth. As to their mode and means of ex- 
istence, I have not as yet informed myself; but I venture to pre- 
sume that they resort to no means beneath the dignity of * caballeros !” 

Aftercrossing Levee-street we entered Rue St. Pierre, which issues 
from it south of the grand square. ‘The front of this square was open 
to the river, bordered with its dark line of ships ; on each side were 
blocks of rusty-looking brick buildings of Spanish and French con- 
struction, with projecting balconies, heavy cornices, and lofty jalou- 
sies or barricadoed windows. ‘The lower stories of these buildings 
were occupied by retailers of fancy wares, vintners, cigar manufac- 
turers, dried fruit sellers, and all the other members of the innumer- 
able occupations, to which the volatile, ever ready Frenchman can 
always turn himself and a sows into the bargain. As we passed 
along, these shops were all lighted up, and the happy faces, merry 
songs, and gay dances therein, occasionally contrasted with the shrill 
tone of femimme anger in a foreign tongue, and the loud, fierce, 
rapid voices of men mingling in dispute, added to the novelty and 
amusement of our walk. I enumerated ten, out of seventeen suc- 
cessive shops or cabarets, upon the shelves of which I could discover 
nothing but myriads of claret and Madeira bottles, tier upon tier to 
the ceiling ; and from this fact I came to the conclusion, that some 
of the worthy citizens of New-Orleans must be most unconscionable 
“wine-bibbers,” if not ‘* publicans and sinners,” as subsequent ob- 
servation has led me to surmise 

As we proceeded, ca/¢s, confectioners, fancy stores, millineries, 
parfumeurs, ete. ete., were passed in rapid succession ; each one of 
them presenting something new, and always something to strike the 
attention of strangers, like ourselves, for the first time in the only 
“foreign” city in the United States 

At the corner of one of the streets intersecting Chartres-street— 
Rue St. Louis, I believe—we passed a large building, the lofty base- 
ment-story of which was lighted with a glare brighter than that of 
noon. In the back ground, over the heads of two or three hundred 
| loud-talking, noisy gentlemen, who were promenading and vehe- 
mently gesticulating, in all directions, through the spacious room— 
I discovered a bar, with its peculiar dazzling array of glasses and 
decanters containing “ spirits’’—not of “the vasty deep” certainly, 
but of whose potent spells many were apparently trying the power, 
by frequent libations. ‘This buildimg—ot which and its uses more 
anon—I was informed, was the * French” or * New Exchange.” 
After passing Rue ‘Toulouse, the streets began to assume a new 
character; the buildings were loftier and more modern—the signs 
over the doors bore English naines, and the characteristick arrange- 
ments of a northern dry goods store were perceived, as we peered 
in at the now closing doors of many stores by which we passed 
We had now attained the upper part of Chartres-street, which 1s 
occupied almost exclusively by retail and wholesale dry goods deal- 
ers, jewellers, booksellers, etc., from the northern states, and I could 
almost realize that I was taking an evening promenade in Cornhill, 
so great was the resemblance 


| 
| 














THE CREOLE LADIES 


The beautiful faces of the dark-eyed Creoles, as their expressive 
and lovely features were lighted up and instinct with the animation 
of the moment ; while others, more enviable, were clustered around 
the aleoves—imost of which were literally and truly * flowers of 
beauty” —gayly conversing with their fair occupants, as they grace- 
fully leaned over the balustrade 

During our promenade through the room IT had an opportunity ot 
taking my first survey of the gay world of this city, and of viewing 
at my leisure the dark-eyed fascmating Creoles,* whose peculiar cast 
of beauty and superb figures are everywhere celebrated. Of the 
large assembly of ladies present—and there were nearly two hun- 
dred, * maid, wife, and widow,”’—there were many very pretty, if 
coal-black hair, regular features, pale, clear complexions, intelhgent 
faces, lighted up by 








“Eves that flash and burn 
Beneath dark arched brows,” 


and graceful figures, all of which are characteristick of the Creole, 
come under this detimtion. There were others who would be called 
**handsome™ anywhere, except in the Green Mountains, where a 
pretty face and a red apple, a homely face and a hily, are pretty much 
synonymous terms. A few were eminently beautiful ; but there was 
one figure, which, as my eye wandered over the brilliant assembly, 
fixed it ina moment. I soon learned that she was the most cele- 
brated belle of New-Orleans 

I have certainly beheld far more beauty among the same number 


* There is at the north a general misconception of the term “ CRE- 
ove.” A fnend of mine who had visited Louisiana for his health, af 
ter a residence of a few months gained the affections of a very lovely 
virl, and married her. He wrote to his uncle in 
whose large estate he was heur-expectant, communicating the event, 
saying that he “ had just been united to an amiable Creole, whom he 
I he oid 


sand on 


Massachusetts, to 





auticipated the pleasure of mtroducing to him m the spring.” 
| 


Nieman, on receiving the 


Z etter, sSlamped, raved, and swore 
the same evening replied to his nephew, saying, that as he had disgraced 
us family by marrying a Mularto, he might remain where he was, 
wished to have nothing te do with him, or any of his woolly-headed, 
vellow-skianed brats, that My friend, hov 

ever, Vv beheld his lovely 





as he 


might be, henceforward 
utured home, and when the old gentleman 

exclanmed, * The d—l, nephew, 1f you call this little angel « 
Creole, what likely chaps the real ebony Congos must be in that country 


Where 


The old gentleman 1s not alone in his conception of a Creed 








there is one individual in New-England correctly mformed, there are 
me hundred who, hike hom, knew po distinction between the terms 
Creole and Mulatte. * Creole” is simply a synonym for“ native.” It 





ris, f 


owever, only a local, whereas * native” has a general application 
sav “* He is a Creole Louisiana,” is to say “He is a 
ana.” Contrary to the general opimion at the north, it is seldom 
pplied to coloured | Creole is sometimes, though not tre- 
quently, apphed to \ | but, with the exception of the 
West-ludian islands, it is usually confined to Louisiana 





ot native ol 
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of ladies in a northern ball-room, than I discovered here 
every young lady in New-England appears pretty, with her rosy 
cheeks, intelligent face, and social manners. The style of beauty 


at the south is of a more passive kind, and excitement is requisite to 
make it speak to the eye ; but when the possessor is animated, then 
the whole face, which but a few moments before was passionless and 


quiet, becomes radiant and illuminated with fire and intelligence ; 
and the indolent repose of the features becomes broken by fascinating 
smiles, and brilliant flashes from fine dark eyes. Till this change is 
produced, the face of the southern lady appears plain and unattrac- 
tive; and the promenader through a New-Orleans assembly-room, 
where there was no excitement, if such could be the case, would 
pronounce the majority of the ladies decidedly wanting in beauty ; 
but let him approach and enter into conversation with one of them, 


* From grave to gay, from apathy to fire.” 


It is certain, that beauty of features and form is more general in 
New-England ; though in grace and expression the south has the 
superiority 

The ditference is usually attributed to climate ; but this never has 
been demonstrated, and the cause 1s still inexplicable. You are 
probably aware that the human form, more particularly the female, 
is here matured three or four vears sooner than at the north. At 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, before their minds are properly deve- 
loped, their habits formed, or their passions moditied, the features of 
young girls become regular, their complexions delicate, and their 
figures attain that fournure and womanly grace, though * beautifully 
less” in their persons, found only in northern ladies at the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. The beauty of the latter, though longer in 
coming to maturity, and less perfect, is more permanent and inte- 
resting than the infantile and bewitching loveliness of the former 
In consequence of this early approach to womanhood, the duration 
of their personal loveless is of proportional limitation. Being 
young ladies at an age that would entitle them to the appellation of 
children in colder climates, they must naturally retire much sooner 
than these from the ranks of beauty. So when northern ladies are 
reigning in the full pride and loveliness of their sex—every feature 
expanding into grace and expression—southern ladies, of equal age, 
are changing their premature beauty for the faded hues of premature 
old age 


NATCHEZ 


Until within a very short period, the society of Natchez has exhi- 
bited one peculiar characteristick, in the estimation of a northerner, 
in whose migrating land * seven women,” literally fulfilling the pre- 
diction, “take hold of one man;” a prediction which has, more- 
over, been fulfilled, according to the redoubtable and most classical 
Crockett, in the west; but by no means in this place, or im any of 
the embrvo cities, which are springing up like Jonah’s gourd, along 
the banks of the great * father of waters.” The predominance ot 
male population in the countless villages that are dottimg the great 
western valley, rising up amid the forests, one after another, as stars 
come out at evening, and almost in as rapid succession, ts a neces- 
sary consequence of the natural laws of migration. In the old At- 
lantick and New-England states, the sons, as they successively grow 
up to manhood, take the paternal blessing and their little patrimony, 
otten all easily packed and carned in a knapsack, but oftener in their 
heads, and bend their way to the * great west,” to seek their fortunes, 
with them no nursery tale, but a stern and hardly-earned reality— 
there to struggle—prosper or fail—with blighted hopes go down to 





early graves, or, building a fire-side of their own, gather around it sons, 
who, in their declining years, shall, in their turn, go forth from the 
paternal roof to seek beyond the mountains of the Pacitick shore a 
name, a fire-side, and a home of their own. And such is human 
life! 

To this migratory propensity is to be attrilute d the recent peculiar 
state of society in this city, and throughout the whole western coun- 
try. The sons are the founders of these infant emperimums, but the 


daughters stay at home ima state of single blessedness—blessings ( 
to the maternal roof, ull some bold aspirants for the voke of Hymen 
return, after spying out the land, take them under their migratory 
wings and bear them to their new home. But unluckily for six out 
of every seven of the fair daughters of the east, the proneers of the 
west feel cisposed to pass their lives in all the solitary dignity of the 
bachelor state Wrapped up in their speculations, their cigars and 


their ** clubs,” not even a s¢ cond Sabine de vice could move the m 


to bend their reluctant necks to the noose 
do take to themselves ** helpmeets,”” are more ga.jant and chivalrous 


Those, however. who 


than their Roman predecessors in their mode of obtaining them, not 
demurring to travel, hike Celebs, many hundred leagues to the land 
of steady habits, to secure the possession of some one of its levely 
The concentrating of a great number of young gentlemen 
without a suitable 


flowers 
for a permanent re sidence in one spot, proportion 
of the gentler sex to enliven and relreve the rougher shades of such an 
assemblage, must produce a state of society, varving essentially from 
that in communities where the division Hotels, or 


is more equal 


offices of professional business must be their residences—their ler 





sure hours must be spent m lounging at each other's rooms like col 


lege students (to whose mode of life their’s is not dissimular.) or m 


the publick-rooms of the hotels, cafes, or gan bling-houses. The bold 


and rugged outlines natural to the sterner character of man, can only 


be softened bv that retining imfluence which the cultivated female 


mind irresistibly exerts upon society Wherever woman 





' 


* Blessing and blest, 


where’er she moves,” 


has exercised this gentle sway, the ruder attributes of man have been 


subdued and blended with the sot 
own 
ina very great degree, 





society, peculiar to al yrder se 


generally from communities of men 


vet indisput ible power, exercises 
unknown ; 


To the absence of this pu 


that loose 


and men, throwing the reins uy 


and lovely virtues so eminently her 


fving influence, tis to be attributed 
in umeoral, a d reckless state ot 


ments and new towns, originatme 


In such places that mysterious, 
by the other sex upon society, is 
m the necks of ther 


} } j r rar 
passions, plunge into vice and dissipation, unchesc ked and unrestram- 


ed. In sucha state the duello 
of that blessed age, when our 
other's heads with mace and bat 


j 


mere pleasant pastime—and a simi! 


serve and encourage it 


Hence the prevalence of this practices 


ad its orenn—that blessed relick 


} 


hick-skulled t 


ancestors broke eact 


e-axe, for ** faire ladve’s love.” or 





rs » of things will always pre 


mm the 


newly-settled south and west, where the healthful restraint of femal 


' 
society has been till within a few years unknown 


nities gain refinement through its influence, this mode of 


But as commu- 


rT ? 
healin 


honour'’s wounds,” so unwise, unsatisfactory and sinful, gradually 


beco nes less and less ponnlar— 





il! finally it us but a * theme of tie 


past” ‘To this state of disuse and oblivion it is rapidly advancing 


im this portion of the south-west, according to the theory before ad- 


5 


Almost | 


|| vanced, as an indication of the growing refinement, and moral and 
| intellectual improvement of the community. Natchez has been, you 

are well aware, celebrated for the frequency and sanguinary character 
of its single combats ; and this reputation it has once justly merited 
Till within a few years, duels were alarmingly frequent. But more 
| recently publick opimon has changed, and the practice is now almost 
abandoned. The society has emerged from its peculiar bachelor 
cast, to that social and retined character, which constitutes the charm 
of well organized and cultivated communities. But a short time 
since, there were not three married men to ten unmarned The 
latter predominating, gave the tone to society, which was, as I have 
before observed, that of a university, as far as habits and manners 
were concerned. And the resemblances 
majority of the young men were grad 


Was still greater, as a large 


lates Of northera seminaries, 
or well-informed young merchants. The social or domestick circle. 
so dear to every New-Englander, in which he dehghts to mingk 
wherever he re poses after his wand Tings, Was ne ole cted or unva 
lued ; and the young ladies, of whom there was found here and ther: 
one, (for their appearance in Uus desert of men was with the untre 


quency of * angel's visits,”) were compelled to pine neglected, an 


* To bloom unseen around their lonely hearths. 


And waste their sweetness on the desert ai 








Such was the state of society here formerly, varied only, at long 
intervals, by a publick ball at some one of the hotels, got up to kill 
ennui, a plant which, m such a soil, flourishes vigorously. But now 
“a change has come o'er the spirit of the town.” A refined, mte 


lectual, and highly educated class of females, both exotick and natura 


plants, enrich and diversity the moral features of the former lonely 


and monotonous scene and as the vine entwining around the oak 


reheves with line of grace and beauty its harsh, rug 


rt ed outlines, so 
brilliant sceptre 


t to live 


woman here, as everywhere, has assumed her 
waved it over the heterogencous mass, and “ bidden 
The society of Natchez, now, is not surpassed by any in America 
Onginally, and therein ditlering from most western cities, composed 
of mtelligent and well-educated young men, assembled from every 
Atlantick state, but principally trom New-England and Virgin 


has advanced ina degree proportionate te its native powers 


Eng 
lish and Imsh gentlemen of family and fortune have here sought and 
found a while the France, 
dark-browed don of * old Castile.” upon the green hills 
recede gently undulating from the 


home gentidhomme ot and the 


that 


suUnnY 
dwell 
city; or tind, in their vallies, a 
stranger's unmarbled and unhonoured grave 

The citizens of 
with the last are necessarily 
cluded in the general term * society of Natchez.” ‘The 
united may successively challe nye any other community to produce a 


But 


though no other 


Natchez are, howeve r, SO Ins parably connected 
neighbouring planters, that these 
two bodes 
more intelligent, wealthy, and, | may sav, aresfocratick whole 
I do not much like the term applic d to Americans ; 
word will express, so clearly, that retinement and elegance to whi 
I allude, and which everywhere indicate the opulence and high bree« 
ing of their possessors This is not so manifest, however, m the 
external appearance of their dwellings, as it is in their mode or stvle 
ot living those 


lo this theur houses, ¢ spe tally the residences of 


who have made their wealth, and who vet 
but little improved, which they or 
trast Many of the 


hid sideboard not unfrequently concealing a white-washed beam 


eccupy the same cabins, 


vinally erected, present a sad con 


wealthiest planters are lodged wretchedly ; a 
splen 
—a gorgeous Brussels carpet laid over a rough-planked floor—while 


uncouth rafters, in ludicrous contrast to the splendour thev look 





down upon, stretch in coarse relief across the ceiling I cis 
crepancies, however, always charactertstick of anew cour . are 
rapidly disappeartng ; and another generation will be lodged, if not 


like princes, at least, like independent Amenean gentlemen 





ORIGINAL PORTRY, 


THE WINE CUP, 


Coaster, farewell’ pone are the hours 


That bade me but tor pleasure live 


Water'd by thee, the wither’d towers 


"That strew her path, no more revive 
(io! to the helt and careless eve 

\ ‘ irs are bo of laughter, shin 
The hp, that greets not with a sigh 


Fhe ruby sule that crowns the wine 


1 he moonionht 
Ret ths 


Bid revel chase the 


wur by twilght brought 
but not as when her horn 
Viels note, 


With flyine footsteps, 1 


to morn 
The wail-vine scents the dewvy arr, 


The stars, as if they wept for eart! 


Beam moistly pale ww cheerless were 
At this lone hour, the voree of mirth ' 
A broken Spr |!’ as were the tone 
OM this sweet chord, that mute has la 
Since touch'd by her, the ence lov'd one, 
Who ne'er shall wake its note again 


As were the gem, whose treasured ray, 


it ceased to shim 


Qt the sole eve that che rd my way, 
Is as tis 1 it were quem wad to mune 
I look around, and none of all 


That shared my festal cup remam 
The lovely from them graves recal 


And | ones 


As “tis, too much thy 


more the cup wll dram 
unght a ops wear 


ihe light of byyvone, hapypner vears , 


ho murthi-like sparkles there, 
Remembrance dims and turns to tears 
Fill not the cup! braid not the wreath ' 


(or, if tt must, till d, flower-twined be, 


Nor rose-leaf, there, nor myrtle bre athe 
t ip they 


But, poppy bou 


crown Is not for 





d. with nightshade twine 
Like SiCCp ar d death int 
would not hapmer hour 


anqguet met , 
! s were mine, 
heurs lorget 


I Omy Woula those 


4 


Breathed by the rose-wreathed aitar the 
But wer ow thou hast lost thy sway 
fhur pure atiections fade away 
Beauty is sae od to ‘ 
Phou art not as thou wert of old 
y of artless art 
‘ ross vw wilde il tee 
‘ wm tf Vy thane 
! va lite ithed of fa 
Entrane Passion— Bea | 
| it ow 11 naster re thy ta 
| vm tis mie, thy tur coud 
!hou art not as ou wert of old! 
TO THE COMET OF 1835, 
Wihewss. ond © t. and r vor 
May Lad sat tli 
lis s sent to ce new sty ‘ 
in Nive | the iv " yor fe . 
That hes " day = i « to Tree 
‘ r ’ i ” vwred yours, 
tore ne ‘ t« er ot heres 
Bold aeronaut ‘ , t relat 
i a1 ‘ | iwo aot the ten ’ 
Ar ‘ . i an | early st 
‘ tres of o tived ale 
Arnal dia 70 
Wish stave ter a snaation*e te 
‘ ’ the pat ta » the throm 
OM the ereat | - . s there foun 
In all the mame i ee ou ‘ 
No wo . it know o we ‘ nh hor 
Who that n cory The pri 
W iat countless m ‘ sd che 
An , “1 . ‘ thy tra 
Shall flash its » at t the « 
€ bree ore to smut + aod olage wee 
‘) 1 t s fear’ Pheu 1 st not teu 
I we re of thy glonous path on high, 
l t nine ‘ t i or or can tint | 


DREAMS. 


“Oh, there is a dream of Vv vout 


That never comes aga 


I dream’‘d a dream mm “ early yout . 


When heart and faney both were free 


w of truth 
of reality 


A dream that wore the h 

The semblance 
I thought not then how soon from me 
t st take its fl 
But, trust ts Vanity, 


sweet mt 


| wrapped myself in hope’s delight 
] dre Ty Of trnendship, true and pure 
tnn do with distrust or strate 
Affection that should still endure, 
When tried by all the ills of lite 
] woke—te tind it but a name, 
By wild caprice or interest worn 
I woke, to nv grief and shame 
Beneath « snule of careless sco 
I dream’d of Love, and imaged one 
CM bewuty, v tha talents high, 
Whose hea t arts st d be my owr 
\W om lon ta vet adeutly 
I woke tot 1 it wors i heart 
Debased by Pass s se i rewn, 
Vo see mditicrence veiled by 
And bore, unsh h ¥, the pan 
] dream’'d of tame uml vrata way 
A beam of sunny raciat ced 
And svre neos & ila 
Tha ' th) wers t cod 
1 woke | was s dark 
And w t anal the ‘ 4 
My spirit faltered trom = a 
I weaned of my darmg theme 
I dream'd of wea und of the power 
lo cheer tat ' sons of wo 
And on neglect entus shower 
Phe blessings ' s uitts should kn« 
1 woke, and na rematned to un 
But idle plans of kind i 
For | was sunk in povert 
As deep as those w neved my grief 
I dream'd t now “tis vain to tell 
How of ch ves = | tn ved 
(one wak tute to all teal 
And now | searce ca « deceived 
Vetallot D pevieatannetat ss poate 
And all at tortures: Memory 
Would Le re, to feel agam 


(Ls when those dreams were 


LOVES ALTAR, 


‘ 


truth to me 


LUSTRATION OF A DESIGN BY T. UWINS 
BY Ro SHELTON MacKENTZIF 
Her Nast ta omit « uw ‘ 
Love Nt wor cd as ¢ ' 
Whe » Are s volden prime 
To worship thee was beld no erin 
Then did the happy-hearted bring 





us holiest, 


And Youth 





deepest prayer 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


MADAME BRILLANTE. 


Tue Maréchale de Luxembourg was in despair. Some noble 


visitors came to offer her condolence. Others, uninformed of the 
catastrophe, chose that unfortunate moment for calls of compliment 
What was their horrour! 

It was the Countess de K-— 


She was met in the antechamber by a dozen footmen 


A splendid equipage drove up 


* Dieu! what has happened !” 
* Alas! 
a Mercy Upon me ! 


madame.” 

what is it’ 

* The Marechale de Luxembourg is distracted with grief.” 

The countess rushed into the salon, and there met Madame de 


Luxembourg’s favourite maid 


** Genevieve ! what has happened !” 


“Oh, madame, we are an atllicted family! The loss is heavy !” 


* Good heavens !” 
" 


* The loss is irreparable 


“T am cold with fright!” said the countess, shuddering. “1 dare 


” 


not inquire the truth 


“It was so sudden, too!” 


said Genevieve, wiping her eyes. * She 
was well last night.” 


rr 


“Genevieve!” screamed the countess, “is it Madame de Lux- 


embourg ’” 


“No, your ladyship 


* The Duchesse de 


Lauzun !" 

* Oh, no, madame.” 

* Madame de Boutllers '” 

* No, madame 

‘Who, then, is it, good Genevieve 
Madame Brillante ! 


vering the countess into the presence of the attheted bereaved 


Speak? Quick 
said Genevieve, bursting ito tears, and 
us! 


eenth stood the centre of a large circle, at t) 





Louis the f ve cha- 


teau of Versailles. A messenger had just announced the mustortune 
of the distinguished Madame de Luxembourg 

“Tt as very unexpected !” said the monarch 

Yet ‘tis too true, your majesty. Madame Brillante is no more 

“It is a positive calamity ! ered the Due de Richelieu 
‘Madame de Luxembourg is inconsolable,” observed one 
‘So is Madame du Detfant,” remarked another 
ird 


‘ The virtues of the deceased!" murmured a th 


* Her amiable qualities ! added a fourth 
iteloup !" an- 





“ Letters of condolence have just arrived from C 
nounced a titth 
May it please your majesty,” said Monsieur de la Chevrollerie, 
* your majesty and all your majesty’s court appear to have sustained 
an srreparable loss in this charming Madame Brillant 
Monsieur Chevrollerie ' 


May I presume to offer your majesty my regret 


Irreparable 


* Monsieur Chevrollerie, the grief must be stubborn, ideed, that 


refuses to be soothed) by sympathy - 

Monsieur Corbin de la Chevrollerie bowed to the floo 

‘Tam so completely a stranger in the retinue of your majesty,” 
replied Monsieur de la Chevrollerie, “that TE have not vet lad the 
happmess of meeting tus inestimable Madame Brillant: 


‘Ah, Monsieur de la Chevrolliere, you would have loved her 


enthusiastically 
Monsieur de la Chevrollerie bowed again 
The king stood slightly apart from the crowd of courtiers, all of 
whom, except Monsieur de la Chevrollerie, remamed modestly back. 
with a delicacy required by the etiquette of the court 
* May it please your majesty ——” 
* Well, monsieur.” 
* You mentioned /ore, your majesty.” 


the a 


The king, who partic ularly i 


presence, and abhorred any approach to undue familiarity, regarded 


But Mons eur 


nqued himself upon of his 


his compamon with a look almost of displeasure 


Corbm de la Chevrollere, who had been recently placed at court by 
the influence of some powerful friends, and who had heard that no 
preferment was to be obtained without perseverance, resolved not 
tv be discouraged trom his solicitation 

“ T might have experienced love for your fascinating Ma Bri 
lante,”’ he contmued, coming vet closer to the sovereiy id no 
my affections been pre-oceupied. But, alas! your majesty, I have 
before related to you my unhappy passion for another tair ornament 
of your royal court.” 

Indeed, Monsieur de la Chevrollerie, | do not remember; but 
some other time——" 

‘1 entreai, | implore your majesty will not deem me intrusive 
but Tam the vietim of misery, ull your majesty detons to resene me 
I] have already hitherto told your majesty that Lam deeply enamoured 
of the beaututal Celine ——” 

* | kuow her,” interrupted the king 

* My love is reciprocal, but fate, in the person of an o)durate 


mother, keeps me trom the eynosure of my hopes.” 
* Celine is very beautiful,” said Louis 
* She is an angel, your majesty.” 
‘Why do you not marry her, then? 
You 


Monsieur de la Chevrollene bowed 


What ts their objection 


” 


are yvoung—rich—handsome 


* And full of genius,” continued the monarch, gravely 


Monsieur de la Chevrollerie bowed again, lower than before. vet | 
with the most undisguised tokens of gratification, that his merit was 


so justly appreciated 


” 


*“ Why do you not marry? 

| J] have already informed you, sire, that all things are agreeable 
but one.” 

| And what is that?” 

| “] have never yet been honoured with any court preferment, and 


| the mother of my Celine has solemnly vowed, that we should never 


be united till your august and gracious majesty deigns to confer | 


| upon me some sign of your favour.” 


| 
{ 
| 
{| jes 


” 


* But what sign, Monsieur de la Chevrollerie ' 
“Some embassy—some otlice—something—anything—your ma- 
ty.” 

|| ‘But, monsieur, my offices and my embassies are all occupied.” 
| * Austria, your majesty.” 

| My Austrian minister is already appointed.” 

|} ** Poland, may it please your majesty.” 

| 4 Poland will not need one, if report says true.” 


} « Naples.” 

| * Tt is promised to another.” 

| “T shall lose my Celine, your majesty, and that will break my 
/ heart. If your majesty could think of any mark of your conde- 


} scension—no matter how trifling—any casual duty at court by which 
| | may be distinguished—so that I can only say—" 
| * Monsieur de la Chevrollerie,” exclaimed the king, abruptly, * I 


| have it A thought strikes me You are quite a stranger in Ver- 


” 


sailles 


“You have never met Madame Brillante in society?” 


« Never, your majesty. I never before heard her name 


} 

| * Quite, your majesty.” 
| 

| ‘She was the bosom friend of the Marechale de Luxembourg— 
| beloved as much for her virtues as her charms By a sudden stroke 
of atfliction she 1s dead.” 

! Monsieur Chevrollerie looked the picture of sorrow 


“Twill appoint you, Monsieur de la Chevrollerie, the bearer of 


my condolence for the loss of Madame Brillante, and my inquiries 


after Madame de Luxembourg.” 
“Sire, you overwhelin me with happiness, as well as honour.” 
‘Go, then, Monsieur Corbin de la Chevrollerie ; go to the hous« 


of Madame de 


pleases you best, her royal master’s sincere condolence for the heavy 


Luxembourg, and convey to her, after what fashion 


loss she has sustained. Go, at once, Monsieur de la Chevrollerie 
Success attend your ste ps “4 
His ordi- 


honour of a 


Monsieur Corbin de la Chevrollerie was in raptures. 


th 


nary companions could scareely procure trom him the 


word or a look. Never was he so self-complacent. When any one 
to him 


Mare chal de 


“ Stop me not now, uv 


addressed 


the 


a casual word, upon his way to the dwelling ot 


Luxembourg, tus only reply was— 


it. Tam on an em- 


dolence to 


good frend, 1 entre 


bassy for the king I am goimy to otfer his mayesty’s cor 


the Marechale de Luxembourg, on the heavy calamity s has sus 


lovely Madame Brillante Ss 


inflated importance, 


top me not now.” 


letting 


tained in the loss of the 
At length, full 
i world know that 


lence on the loss of Madame Brillante, Mons 


ot and after all the 


he was employed by the king to bear his condo- 


eur Chevrollerie reached 


thie we 





in formal state 


friend 


the Marechale, and was conc 


house o 


fore her. She t, with a large number of s around her; in- 


lad esand gent 


eod, many ot the ntlemen of the court were there, 


' t rand 
up at a rapid 


Monsieur 


number assembled ; but, 


several carriage drove at the same time 


that ot 


s pace, 


the ambassador de la Chevrollerie wa 


struck with the supposing that they were 


collec ted, partly to console the onel-stricken Mares hal . and partly 


sa 


to behold how a new debutant would acquit himself in h heate 


mission, he gathered up his assurance, of which he had no slender 
stock, and commenced an eloquent harangue to the Marechale 
* Madame la Marechale de lL. xembourg, I have not hitherto had 








the honour of be formally presented to your ladyship ; but, 
being honoured with a special message or embassy from my royal 
master and gracious sovereign, Louis the tifteent the august mo 
narch of France, | trust | need no tarther mtroduction.” 

The Marechale slightly bent her he d, and re varded him, at the 
same time, with a look of some surprise 

* Your ladyslup has ¢ xpericneed one of those calamities,” cont: 
nued the ambassador, * which all the habitants of this mundane 
sphere must, at some time or other, suffer Yo ladvs lost 
an inestimable friend—a companion—a sharer of vour tho s 
your svmj ithes—vyour eautitul wv enc! Bb 
lante Is ho more Co oloundiy this arrow tmiust enter 
ito your too susceptil 0 august sovere n. Lo s the 
fifteenth, king of France, has publickly commissioned me to offer 
to you his deep regrcts his sincere condolence—on this sad and 
lamentable occasion Lest vou should be inorant of the name ot 
hum thus honoured by bemg made the medium of communicatior 
between such alustrious individuals as yourself and the gracious 
monarch of France, | have the honour to mtroduce myself to yo 
as Monsieur © dele Cher 

Saving thus, Monsic Chevrollerie made three most prodic:onsly 
respectful bows; im the last one of which his sword comlag en 
tanevled between lis legs, nearly threw him upon his back 

When the sympathy and surprise consequent upon this incident 
and the atleeting appeal by which it was preeeded, had s en 
the Marechale de Luxe mbourg re plod 

* | reeeive your roval master’s message with the gratitude whiel 
such profound and flattering sympathy must ever merit; and, 1 mus 
add, that, in the accomplished inessenger, he has selected one worthy 


of the sincerity of his majesty, and the importance of the occasion.” 
Monsieur Chewrollene bowed again to the floor 


* Present my grateful thanks to his majesty, for his gracious con 


descension, and info7m him that the first violence of my distress ha 


s 


= . = 
already passed away. Add, however, my regret, that I am obliged 
| to leave his graceful ambassador somewhat prematurely, as a do- 


mestick has this instant made a sign for me to attend and oversee 
the stuffing of the deceased.” 


* Stuffing the deceased !” cried Monsieur Chevrollerie. “ Surely, 
in the bewilderment of grief, your ladyship has used a singular word ; 


and, instead of stuffing, you mean embalming.” 


«No, Monsieur Chevrollerie, my deceased friend is to be stuffed. 


I shall preserve her im a case, and must, at once, see the mournful 
duty executed. Monsieur Corbin de la Chevrollerie, I wish you 
good morning.” 

|| ‘I am petrified!" cried the ambassador 

“ Do you know what relationship subsisted between the Maréchale 
de Luxembourg and the deceased '"’ asked one of the ladies present. 
|| Madame,” said the ambassador, gravely, “I suppose Madame 
| Bri 


| * Mercy, monsieur !” 


llante was some sweet niece or lovely cousin.” 


** And who then, in the name of heaven, was this mysterious Ma- 


dame Brillante '” 
** Dear me! why, you cannot really be ignorant. 


Madame Bril- 
lante was—but surely—” 
** Speak, for the love of heaven !” 


}|} * Her favourite cat!” 
This little incident is gleaned from the page of truth. It was thus 


that the celebrated monarch revenged himself npon one, peculiar for 


folly and familiarity ; and these were the yests of the brilliant Versailles, 


whule the dreadful tempest was gathering in the horizon T. s. F. 





ORIGINAL UNWRITTEN EDITORIALS, 


THE YEAR THREE THOUSAND; 
OR, FRAGMENTS FROM 


TWENTY-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME 


THE 


OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


} 


Tue old-fashioned method of travelling by steam appears, for the 


last twenty years, to have been entirely superseded by the magniti- 


cent invention of Mr Douvine. ‘This extraordinary man may, with- 


out the least impropriety, aspire to greater fame, in the eves of pos- 


terity, than any previous mortal. The distinguished geniuses to 


whom the world owe printing and powder, the compass, glass, and 
the application of steam to useful purposes, must yield to this grand 


innovator and improver. Even Copernicus, Galileo and Columbus 


are outdone. We owe more to Mr. Douvme’s apparatus for aerial 


travelling than to any other invention or discovery whatever 


It would be ridiculous, after the general use which has been made 


of the various atr-equipages, to undertake, at this day, an enumera- 


thon of their immense advantages ; but we may state, that the last 


unprovement, to call the attention of the publick to which we now 


take up the pen, quite goes bevond all previous experiments For 
speed, safety, ease and eleganee, itis not only unsurpassed, but un- 
sur s The screntifick inventor has now brought it to sucha 


degree of perfection, that it Is perfectly secure agamst every possi- 


Hing machinery, (whieh requires only wind- 


without 


e accident The prope 


n twenty-! 


er. ‘J 


yvloom and 


our hours,) works against the wind 


he new hyehtume conductors answer admira- 


msecurity hitherto experienced from clouds 





now so well obviated, that the ship rises above any 


less than one minute; and the adventurers are thus as- 


tempest m 


In add 





sured of perpetual clear weather on the vovage ition, the 
ship co sts of two distinct parts ; so that, in case of ac cident to 
one, the entire machinery of the other may be instantly attached 
without even awakening the passengers. Large nets are hereafter 
to form an indispensable part of the fu ture, by which the crew 
can always mnme itely imprison the ea rles and other birds accus- 
tomed to collect around this hr ve imtruder into their airy domain 
Nothing is now wanting to the serence of ac l navigation The 
ship is} t It crosses the Atlantick ocean im less than a week, 
nd the most sensitive invalid may be removed trom New-York to 
London, without losing amoment’s slumber, without turning in his bed, 


or even being conscious of anv motion or transition. Small balloons 
take up passengers from their doors, with as much furniture, ete., 

s they choose to carry, without the least limit as to weight or di- 
mensions The dining-cabin of the aerial ship is one hundred feet 
lone, and the sleeping-rooms, (of which each passenger has one.) are 
ten feet square Every comtort and luxury of life that ean be pro- 
cured on ¢ i will be found in abundance on board: fresh mulk, 
‘ s, but bread, ete. ete Ihe last vovage was made from the 


new Parliament on, to the sum oft the temple of Jus- 
tice, New-York, in nine days, and three hundred passengers took 
¢ Opportunity to Visit our metropolis, among whom Was the vene- 
ra president of France, and a deputation of senators from the 
epublicks of Austra and EF: and The nme davs occu} ed by 
i 
canted ‘ 1 fete ; ee Pr ee 
e vovage Was spentin a co wal f¢ of amusement and plea 





s N s were ! ld m the various private salons, balls and 

irtios we ven, and several merry exeursions were ventured from 
the s » m the small balloons Dur wr the pleasant weather the 
yea e floated beautifully, and verv low, along the surtace of the 
ocean, pe i excursions in the small pleasure-boats, which were 
owered down tor the rpose of taking some tine turtle seen, with 
the umproved glass, sleeping off the Azores; for, at the request of 


a majority of the passengers, the captain had m ude a detour as far 


south as those and the adjacent islands. The ladies got out on the 


Peak of 


the danger of intense cold and rarified atmosphere 


leneritle, equipped with the new invention to counteract 


No experunent, 
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upon any subject, has been ever tried more successfully than this 
It infinitely transcends all the most wild, brilliant and visionary an- 
ticipations of former ages. Mr. Douvine has also in operation a 
number of small machines, for one or two persons, to be used either 
on short business excursions, or for the purposes of pleasure sails 
These are manageable with ease by a woman or a child, and in- 
Yesterday 
afternoon, a hundred and fifty crossed from the Battery to Staten- 


Island 


thousand years ago, would have said to such a spectacle. 


volve little or no expense, without the slightest danger. 


We wonder what our ancestors, a 
They 


were then as much enraptured with steam as we are with gas, and 


It was a curious sight 


little thought, (good, simple souls!) that, before the expirat:oa of ten 
centuries, the art of aerial travelling, which was, at that time, held mn 
great disrepute, (used only as a mere matter of idle curiosity,) would 
' We 


can imagine with what quaint old English Mr. George P. Morris,* 


supersede their horses, locomotives, steamboats and ships 


the venerable founder of this journal, (the Daniel Boon of American 
periodical literature,) would have penned an editorial at the sight of 
his native city, (which, by the way, incredible as it may seem, con- 
tained not even three—at least, not four hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants,) darkened with flying globes, guided in all the delight and ca- 
price of pleasure, by women and children ; and performing a thou- 
sand aerial circumvolutions with the graceful ease and rapidity of a 
swallow on the wing. Indeed, we ourself, yesterday, could scarcely 
credit the spectacle which presented itself to the loungers on the 
Battery. 


cloud or a shadow in the sky, and the balloons were uncommonly 


The air was still, and radiantly clear. ‘There was not a 


numerous, and in unusually animated motion. Some darted upward, 
and lost themselves in the sky; some flew in a low, horizontal lin 
across the broad, smooth water, and within a few feet of the surface ; 
others flitted by obliquely, and not a few floated, circling slowly 
round and round, hovering over the city and the shore, and enjoying 
the lovely scene and the musick which preceeded from one of the 


larger cars 


Our readers may be thoroughly assured, that all previous modes 
of travelling are now superseded; and that, instead of keeping a 
carnage, or a horse, every gentleman will, hereafter, sport a balloon 
We should not, indeed, wonder in the least, if these airy convey- , 
ances came in time to be converted into permanent dwellings for 
those who are not rich enough to procure farms and houses on 
terra firma. Many trades might be thus much more economically 
carried on, as the surplus population of Asia live in boats 


The new bridges across the East and Hudson rivers are now both 


fully compl ted That which spans the latter is the longest un the 


world, and certainly the most beautiful 


No greater improvement has been effected in our city, during the 
last half century, than the broad and magnificent quays. They ex 


i 


tend two miles up each river, are in some places several hundred 


feet wide, and are composed of the finest granite Our two hun- 


dredth president, yesterday attended a fefe given in et lebration of 
the final consummation of this great work 

In a file of journals af? sand years old, now to be seen at the 
city library, and found in a box beneath the corner-stone of the od 





w ft 


City-hall, (which, by the wav, had been thoroug 


ily rebuilt five times 





since that ancient corner-stone was laid,) we tind heavy complaints 





of the want of good water for drinking. It 1s really 


As 


amusing to 


note the changes wrought bv tine arcitv of wood drinking-water 


in New-York! ‘Think of it! 


juated The machine of 


jul 
breath of which, an army of a million of men may 


The use of gi npowde ris now ¢ 


Mr. Bartlet, by ¢/ 











| sink into obscurity, like that of Shakspeare and Horace. We hold 

it to be impossible. As a dramatick writer, Benfield has never had 
an equal. The plays founded on the early history of this country 
can never die. We hunted up an old tattered volume of Shakspeare, 
from the city hbrary, and waded through some of his pieces. They 
are certainly clever, very clever, as far as we could understand them, 
through the uncertainties of an antiquated and almost obsolete or 


thography and syntax ; but the idea of comparing the * Othello and 





* Washington,” the * Franklin,” 
the 


the Moor of Venice” with the 
* Webster,” the 


the 
* Aaron Burr,” the * Andre,” * Adams,” of 
Benfield, is perfectly ridiculous. The present romance of Mr. Ben- 
field is founded on the manners and customs prevalent among our 


rude and ferocious ancestors, a thousand years igo, that ts, about the 


vear one thousand eight hundred and thirty—or forty His princ 

pal character is a young man, of natural good feelings, vet compelled, 
by circumstances, to be a so/d:er—that is, to be ordered about the 
world with fire-arms and a sword, for the purpose of ki//img such o 
his fellow-creatures as his commander chose. The author is neces 
sarily compelled to make lis hero a little in advance of the age, and 


to suffer a glimpse in his mind of these more retined and moral sen- 


timents peculiar, m fact, to a later time. ‘The character is charm 


ingly well lone . and the struegles, in the nund of the vouth who had 
adopted open mu as fis profess . between shame at being 
known to dissent from the established opinions Of his comrades and 
the world, and his own secret convictions of the inhumanizing eflects 


of his cruel and bloody duties, are forcibly de picted Such a hideous 
aspect does he impart to a soldier's lite, and he has shed upon the 
subject such a strong glare of moral light, that the philanthropist « 


the year three thousand wall be half tempted to doubt whether there 
ever existed a human beimg of intellect so blind, and of sens es 
so obtuse, as LO make the art ot A iv lus fellow-creatures a s y 
and a trade 


loretathers shou 


Mr 


wt be held responsible for the 


Bentield, however, has ably shown that our 


dark misdeeds and political errours otf 


|} t 





their tumes, but that of these manv were terrible necessities, aries 
img out of the erfectly orga d state of the social body, and 
their lwnerance of those arts and sex es Which subsequently 
the human race so much | ‘ i the seule of euectual powe 
and moral purity A man who would now offer himself to « ) 
vermment, with a long blade at his side, a pair of horse-pistols (a 
species Of short cur In his gra and a musket at Ss shouicde 
with the hope of gaining a livelihood by shoot ,? mi cut 
them down, would be regarded as a madman ot the most m ) 
deseript on, and vot we ive In Our Own century beheld two ‘ 
encounter cach other with these deadiv weapons, bor the ‘ 
‘ ‘ rs s This occurred 0 ! ety ve 
\sia 1a indred me were s betore the sages ¢ co trv 
oused their better feelings i timely ad s 
The Batterv is now decidedly the most beautiful met " 
yrnie t “ ! Allo rr Ss may 0 ‘ lt 
this sy ae s } was by no me s « vot its } - 
pu iT vé sure aw i low sca 1 
by the exer ot l onte amd t 
me = 4 sik SAiVe ‘ or ‘ century | ct 
l ] lareer, ] has at ke dits present an ie 
s We will not venture to calculate the expense f \ 
‘ ed these re ed « ts. S ‘ ) 
~ v if ? twer \ lk / x s ¢ ‘4 
l cg K OAKS ahd eis ws } da 
COWY Walns ' ‘ tie ’ ‘ nges, tl wW OVE 1 ‘ ‘ 
cence aw t ’ tho md we s Sadly suSIM"« ‘ 





scare ree t V po spot 
be destroyed in an hour, has decided for ever against all future ap- gy ee ° ss saienenate es Wack 
peals to force, for the settlement of national differences Numbers ex = . - i ols . - ‘ ben P 
and courage, weapons and dise ipl e, those grand agents in the his- ves . ‘ i s \ 
torical changes of pas ves, are no lounger i the least, advantages - 
War is at an end, with all its mtense rours, and, with them, the - 
ferocious rescu neces between tnankind ar asts of prey There j | from ¢t ‘ — . P 
is NOW ho al er between nations, b ‘ v don eT ‘ % \ 
Douvine’s . ] lavo i ‘ 
Our young readers, not versed im ory, will be both startled . , cnouch not te grove ler , ae 
and delighted w I st novel o vine Bentield Ah' what loan bile P 
a misfortune did t ons sly suffer, who died antecedent to 
this all potent t te Bo ts ay ot plays and romances, A carp—W start, on " o the al Ons 
he infinitely excels a s predecessors. When ina musing mood, week from this dat © mos ‘ ' \ 
we sometines | NTit t s lame can pass @way, as has passed vessel ev s ct It s 
that of the favourite wrs of former tines. The Homer of the ce of Mr. Dou t el vill every 
Greeks, the Vi d Horace of the K ms, the Milton and t lux tre ‘ | 
ikspe ire ol the ft s Scotto Iris where are thev \ ‘ elve mo ‘ ‘ | ‘ ‘ 
1 his Scott, an Irishma nt tine et ith century, once acqu red t t s ‘ 1 ol ‘ 
much celebrity f a series cither of s or novels, we Know not | ‘ Visits ft t + i vty ‘ 
which. They were supposed to possess merit, as ilustrating the erte s . invent s for s ‘ k | 
Irish character ; but his we s, Whatever ¢ 1 they might ive 1- “ " siness or ¢ silv« ’ ‘ { 
vanced to the ep eral a ot ‘ c¢ now quite ’ ‘ re ons one sions y | t letva 
under a pile of other « ons. that would reach from here to, venience, s t to quiet the sions e mo 
Cynthia He must have had, however, some considerable tact, as dtd. ‘1 ) s sO d to v each zone 
his name is one of the few which has survived to this remote period reeable seas A ! ‘ iber o ‘ si 
Mention is also made, by the old annalists, of a Mr. Bulwer, a Scotch- ve vit t nece Vv tray i rat 
man, and one or two o s; but the task of exploring the dusty co inv the | k e heldeveri s, at the w 
depths of such intique era would not repay our toil. Great Bri- of such as may desire to make excursions alone or m sma ‘ 
tain, however, at that jie od produced many successful lferati Is from the principal vess ve may be. A library, close | 
it possible that a | od ean ¢ rrive when the name of Benfield, |) carefully abridged and selected, upon the most prominent storie 
a name now waltted |v the winds to every corner of the earth—a_ features of the tour, has been | rovided ; and gentlemen, desirous o 
name which the lips of millions love to re peat—can it ever thus | perfecting their sons im lustory, co ild not tter than embrace 
ye ~ |) present opportunity of sending them with their private tutors; as, 
* Our corres; tent sa fling at us here ut, as there is no great harm , , ' P . { 
in It, We let it pass.— EDs. N. ¥. MIRKOR, 1539 in a year, with the aic of personal inspection, a very uselul outline 


of history may be acquired ; beside which the taste of the imagina 


tion will be gratitied, and the 


The 


it can continue 


enthusiasm of the phlegmatick mav be 


kindled vessel will only take such a number of 


passcngers as 


to accomodate ¢ 


irmy the whole penod of the journey 


The rooms will be furnished, and the table supphed with all that 
’ 


wealth or epicurtanism can desire ; and the proprietors pledge them- 
! 


selves that the best hotel will 


The 
mg, lodging, ete., et 


cured agamst all t 


uot offer more comforts and attraction 


expense will be calculated in one sum, including board, wash- 


Travellers, therefore, will be completely se 
dit 


to visit; but should any gentleman or fa 


uncertainty of contingent expenses, in the 


ent countries they are 


uly wish to leave the 


vessel, for msiance, at Pans, Rome, Venice. 


Constantinople, or Jerusalem, and take up their abode, during the 
sojourn of the company, in the hotels of terra firma, a suitable de- 
duction will be made. Some stay will be made in Egvpt and China, 
in adnurable view will be atlorded of the Afmean and Arabian deserts, 


the E 


l ad ier, 


opean and Asitick mountams, the Icy seas runs of 


> Une 


The Pacitick Ocean will be cross« al 





Palmvra, ete., ete., et 
in & short period of time, as the vessel will take the northern course, 
visiting the arctick realms on its return. Farthe r particulars will be 
Three 


A meeting of the 


given to-morrow. Five hundred names are re 


quired hun- 


dred and fitty were imstantly obtamed 


subse re- 


wrs is respect! 


ily requested this evening at the assembly-room on 
the Catskill Mountaims. Small balloons will be in waiting at the Bat- 
v and Harlem Heights, for the gratuitous convevance to the Pine 
| vl the 


1 as may Wish to atte meet 


\ most interesting volume ts just issned from the self Sorking press 
f Ramd and Co, viz Recollections of the Twenty nth Century 
The heroes, saves pocts and statesmen of that rillant era, are 

e skotol \N ba Vivid pen The unmortal Ha nes ‘ uastrious 


itv Dropes if 


rire im 

j vs Not ue he more mnteresting than to | old the 
eve ol ee iters, so long ¢ thetae of wond uo excite 
i tor lw t Ss mov hall the ease and ung ‘ ss Ol 
private ‘ 

The a ent town ol Naples, which, like its vet more ancrent pre 
ecessors, H dr } was swallowed by an earth 
i ‘ t buried beneath the st celebrated Irruption of Ve 
suVvius dually viel to the labo it artizans, and may 

sunt to be now pretty generally excavated 
The kof Italy with a pramseworthy wish to « " © le 





i ! nan AnOwW hire it, bolo the contemplated 
n the city K «, the whole te of the 
i tow thore Vy excavated mi t th be also 
i t ed es tive f of 
\ law f ew co to « v 
\ of ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ It is 
‘ ‘ ‘ irt ‘ tat 
ue « cur ‘ ‘ on nn 
. 6 ‘ ‘ t \ R wave y ben oduced 
\\ week an ¢ ray of the old City-hatl which 
| mre ‘ em ofthe tow 1 the veto receontury 
‘ t aft . © reade ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ it 
t ‘ ! t . wold? s, tnt ca i 5 . 
el »1 © errour of pain one of white 
to aud t other otf , viuch, but for the paradox of sul 
t “ ! ld suppose a ed m him the loss of 
eves. | enee ¢ ‘ cod ' onof Mr Guard, 
\ t that the litthe ¢ © mityht re vy have 
t dot ditlerently-coloure sicle 
! the ‘ excelled t ‘ ture and 
evond the possible reve io t " 
L 3 vol of painters, which America gave to 
4 vyeaiiil nore ‘i t I 
I (these ‘ ( i“ 
wt readily bel t i ‘ ‘ ult 
t elott pres t¢« i’ i I’ X 
( to l the vie ‘ ve y il 
‘ It um sw o t I ‘ 
“ ‘ a wu i athe rat ‘ i, 
ove ‘ ld procure no « ‘ t l er irom 
‘ Viost of them ‘ { 0 re 
j att j ' erat { 
the Anne ma ‘ \ ‘ ed 
‘ t ‘ , ‘ 
l steon eted ‘ ’ oat ’ ion ot 
iN \ » bn at of ten mull 1 i We 
| ane ‘ ohe ev col m imo 
erty of New-York t apypea pre 
oxte a 4 ‘ over the Ww md with the most 
cots fovera nen ar motl ng 
Yew . In ot now stand me of ( avire nal 
' ‘ ey . M tap rT 
' is c! il t it 1 0 Ann 
ven to the wor i Hops ina BB ,~ a \ : VW at 
| Crreeee vhat did Rome’ what did England more than this? 
cient ort i 1 orator ever ¢ slled Morely? W sat sculpt 
) lcope with Same ? What leg iter dev ! such a system of 
sas Ha ?’ Where else did pa r, sculpture, architecture, 
erature, the ' the scrences, rea such dazzling emmence as 
re’ Nowhere! We unhesitatingly respond, no where! v. &. 4 v 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 


Or the many thousand intelligent and inquiring inhabitants of this 
metropolis, how many know of the existence of an institution, con- 
ducted gratuitously, and at a great expenditure of time, by artists of 
the first talent in the country, for the purpose of instructing all who 
may be desirous of perfecting themselves in the arts of design! Of 
the few who have a knowledge of the existence of such an institution, 
how many appreciate, justly, the importance of these arts in civilized 
sorely ? Not one ind thousand 

The arts of design not only give us the instructive historical pic- 
ture or basso-relievo, the monumental statue or portrait, with all that 
illustrates the works of the historian, the traveller, the man of science 
or the poet, but they give us the elegance and the comfort of domestick 
life, and are administering to us in the temple and the hall, in the 
drawing-room and the bedchamber, in the pleasure-ground and at 
the fire-side 

How manv of our citizens know that these delightful arts are 
oratuitously taught at Clinton-hall, by an academy of associated and 
chartered artists! Yet, so it A school is now, and every au- 
tumn and winter, open, where all are welcome to partake of the 
knowledge of the academicians, and to protit by the models of an- 
cient and modern art which have been collected for the publick 
good. Any citizen may, on any Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
evening, be introduced by the keeper to an apartment, where he will 
find from thirty to forty youths, each with his stand and lis lamp, 
cultivating that which gives value to every deserption of the arts of 


1s 


design— truth in drawing 

The National Academy of Design is open to all who show a pro- 
mise of success in the cultivation of these arts, whether for the 
purposes of elegant accomplishment, scientifick study, professional 
business, or advancement in the mechanick arts. The greater number 
of students are engaged in studying from casts collected at great 
expense for their benefit: while those more advanced, study from 
the living models, and lectures are given for the benefit of all. This 
institution, founded and supported by the zeal and industry of our 
appreciated by our wealthy 





artists, wants only to be duly known anc 
citizens, to receive that support by munificent endowments which 
would place it in a permanent situation, with a local haintation of 
its own, to make it a lasting benefit to society as well as a monu- 
ment to the honour of the artists who founded rt 

As its only resources for the necessary expenditure have depended 
upon the yearly exhibitions, the receipts from which, although annu- 
ally increasing, have not heretofore covered the demand for house- 
rent, models, servants, and all the attendant calls for money, the 
institution is still necessarily straitened in its attempts to serve the 
publick, A building ts wanted which shall give opportunity to col- 
leet and permanently deposit the works of art for the benefit of 
students, and to give more ample accommodation to the mereasing 
number of those of all professions and mechani al operations, who 
must study these arts or fall behind the general advancement ot 
secrence and skill, now demanded. We would call the attention of 
the liberal to this institution as a publick school of the highest order 





NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Tne departure of the Italian company from our city has had a 
very sensible ee upon the suecess of the English opera at the 
Park, and we hardf¥ need say a favourable one. Our musical di/ 
lettant:, who had lounged away some seasons in the privileged ciel 
of the Opera House, content to overlook the mediocrity of the 
company which aspired to their applause, while breathing the volup- 
tuous atmosphere by which they were there surrounded, were at first 
reluctant to desert the beautiful temple which they had themselves 
erected to la belle scrence for the common and unfashionable boxes 
of a theatre; and as the distinguished leaders of the ton, at last 
dropped in, one by one, their seve ral appearances were marked by 
all that awkwardness and géne which attends the defut of a young 
But the restraint has at last worn 


upon each 


and blushing theatrical novice 
off. the Park has now become the rage, and 
sive opera-night 1s filled with lovely women, as gay and brillant as 


succes 


ever 

The Woops have unquestionably been the immediate cause of this 
mnusual success, rather than the operatick strength of the Park com- 
pany ; for, since the opening of the season an unceasing clamour 
has been kept up by the press agamst the faultiness of chorus and 
orchestra. But mauere all this clamour, the regular succession of 
Fra Dniavolo, Robert le Diable, the Maid of Judah, ete. has been 
met night after might by immense houses, and no new opera was 
brought forward till near the close of the last engagement of the 
Woods, when La Somnambula of Bellin, was produced with the 
most remarkable success 

The plot of La Somnambula, is very simple and pretty, and ts al- 
most the same with a little English drama of that name in which 
Miss Vos played last summer. Yet so clever is the acting of Mrs 
Wood, that in no part does the interest in the action of the prece 
at all flag. Indeed every one was surprised at the great dra- 
matick power which she displaved throughout 
duced was truly startling, and altogether unexampled on our stage 
in opera. [tis impossible to do justice to her merits in Amina. Her 
musical endowments were never so lavishly poured forth, and al 
though she never indulged less m unnecessary and ostentatious em- 


The effeet she pro- 


bellishments, the extreme compass of her magniticent voice was 
brought out, and surely for years we have known nothing compara- 
ble with its brillaney or its sweetness. We will say nothing more 
of Mrs. Wood at present, lest our remarks should seem tinged with 
extravagant enthusiasm, but the impression left upon the mind by 
her first performance of Amma ts, that it is decidedly her great part 

The pecuhar adaptation of the musick of the piece to the vowe of 
Mr. Wood, etlected, perhaps, by some transposition of the original 
musick, was generally remarked. In the duet in the 
the first act, and his solo m the last act, 
the richness and sweetness of his voice were pecuhtarly 


third scene ot 
“Sull so gontly o'er me 
stealing,” 
displayed, and his performance was received with rapturous applause 





It would be unjust to forget the success of Mrs. Conduit in her 
most difficult part—a part requiring mere compass and flexibility ot 
voice than she possesses—she never acquitted herself more cre- 
ditably. And when we have enumerated Mr. Brough, for whose 
V nee Redolpho is the happrest cast, we have gone through with all 


the individual performers to whom the success of the Opera ts attri- 


t - 2 ! 
butable. The choruses have been far better drilled than is usual at 


the early performance of an opera, and Mr. Penson has brought his 
orchestra into an excellent state, that for once gives satisfaction to 
the criticks of the daily press 

At this time we shall not pronounce more than a general opinion 
upon its merits, or designate its passages of peculiar beauty. Our 
judgment must be general, but it is most decided, and we think it 
must be the universal sentiment, that for years, no opera has been so 
creditably brought out at the Park, or so ably sustained in all its 
parts ; it has, or will become the opera of the season 

On Monday evening Mr. John Reeve makes his first bow to an 
American audience, at this theatre. He 1s probably the drollest far- 
ceur living, and “ although he never laughs himself, vet is his face 
a figure of fun for all the rest of the world.” The house will be 


crowded every night he appears, of course 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


Booth played Sir Giles Overreach with great ¢ flect, and one of his 
recent escapades was forgiven by his complacent audience His 
acting is like the weather, uncertain, and never to be depended upon 
—now brilliant and steady, now dull and intolerable. When he 
pleases he can play magnificently, and when the cloud 1s on him he 
is execrable. Sur Giles was in his happiest vein. Celeste has danced 
and pantomime d through anothe r prospe rous engagement 
cond-hand Taglioni in her dancing progress from Montreal to New- 
has realized nearly sixty-two 


This se- 


Orleans, in afew days more than a year, 
A pretty sum fora third rate Fre he h dan inv-onrl 


thousand dollars 
THE PLACIDE ADDRESS. 

The following address, written for the Placide benefit, which took 
lace on the twenty-seventh October, at the Park theatre, has several 
| 
times given way to the pressure ot other matter of more consequence, 
and we had determined to omit it altogether, but the request of 
It was written but 


} 
tu- 


several friends has induced us to insert it now 


a few days before its recital, and is almost an extemporancous ef 
sion. ‘The complimentary manner in which it was received by the 
audience must be attributed to their generosity, the admirable style 
excited by the vcca- 


and the interest 


kind enough to acee pt the thanks of the 


in which it was delivered, 


Will Mrs. Hilson be 


grace, and v 


sion 
writer for the narrete, rour Which she threw into every 
period, and to pardon him for the delay which has occurred between 
that occasion and this feeble tribute of respect and regard for her 


talents and kindness’ 


The musick's done Be quiet, Mr. Durix 
Your bell and whistle put me in afury' 
Don’t ring up yet, sur—-I’ve a word to say 
Before the curtain rises for the play! 

Your pardon, centletolks, nor think me bold 


Because t thus our worthy prompter scold 
"Twas all fe , litened age 
Re on the stage ' 


inte inger 


juires a ruse to bring one 
Well, here | am, quite dazzled with the sight 
Presented on this brilliant festal might ' 
Where’er L turn whole 
The house ts full—bex, ry and pit! 
Who says the New-York publick are unkind? 
I know them well, and plainly speak my mind 
“It is our right,” the t 
He knew the value of 
With this | wall defend ve 
Five glorious acts of yours 
E concluding witha 
and Dunlap, Cooper, Knowles, Placide 


rows of patrons sit, 


rill 


tniclent poet sung 
a woman's tongue! 
ind rehearse 
In thhmiorn verse 


Each one ecnerous deed 
For Payne 


*Twas nobly done, ve patriots and scholars, 
Resides—they netted tieenty thousand dollars' 
* A good round sum,” these degencrate tines 





“ This bank-note world,” so called in Halleck’s rhymes; 


And proof conclusive, you will trankly own, 
In liberal actions New-York stands alone 
Upon the stage, thirteen brict years ago, 


Flushed with the hopes that ardent bosoms know, 
A youth appeared , nor frends, nor loud acclann 





Ushered tim forth. Unheralded by Fame, 
lic came among us, wit i taste retined, 
A vivid fancy and a burning mind 
Nature his model, counsellor and guide, 


The goddess found him ever at her sile — 

All her instructions he bostinetive caught, 

And ne’er “o’erstepped her modesty” in aught, 

Tntil the wreath for which he strove was won, 

And gav Thala crowned her favourite son 
*Twas then the publiek, with admiring eyes, 

Saw a new star in placid beauty rise, 

And take is place, transce ant and alone 

The brizhtest yewel in the mimick zone ' 
Though roams he oft "mong green poetick bowers, 

The actor's path ts seldom strewn with flowers 

Hits Is a stent, secret, patient te 

Whale others sleep he burns the midnight oi] 

Pores o'er his books—-thence inspiration draws, 

And wastes his life to merit 

Oh! ve whe come the lagwza 





Arh with the 
Remember this 


lang h-provok i . 
the miuth that cheers you so, 


ths below 

















Shows but the surface vot the ce 
Then jndge not lightly of the actor's art, 
Who snuiles to please you, with a breaking heart ' 
Neglect lin not in his hill-climbing course, 
Nor treat hom with less kindness than vour horse ; 
lp 1 e hom wh the steep descent 
Spare, and don't n when his strength is spent 
Imnpel hire briskly r the level earth, 
But in the stable don't forget his worth ' 
So with the actor—w e vou work him hard, 
Be mindful of tas chums to vour reward 
wild, methinks some carping cvnick here, 
Mv rreet my homely ima I 
We et Us see I wor ew 
Man, with umbrazeous wt i 
Ah no, | was mistakhen—every 
Beams with benevolence an row 
Beauty and fashion all the crre 
And scowling envy here were tot we; 
Oh every site the wise a od apped 
lhe very pillars of the state are here 
Tiwre sit the doctors of the legal clan, 
There, all the ertyv's ers, to a man 
Crnitreks and editors and learned “4 p."s, 
Buzzing and busy like a hive of bees 
Andt ere, as t to keen sa m rdeT, 
Our worthy frends the mayor and the recorder 
Well, peace be with vou I is of native we 
Yours ts the power to call it inte birth 
Yours ts the genital influence simles upen 
The budding fowrets open to the sun 
Thev all around us court vour fostering hand 


Rear them with care, in beauty they'll expand 
th grateful on Ss We re vy vourt 


E.jual to these sprung from a foreign sot 
Aud more Plactdes bask in vour sunshine then, 
The actors and the of men erm™ 


first ol “st 


SUNDAY EVENING READING. 
FREQUENT PRAYER 


Ber all that have a care to walk with God, fill their vessels more 
iargely as soon as they rise, before they begin the work of the day, 
and before thev Le down again at night; which is to observe what 
the Lord appointed in the Levitical ministry, a morning and an even- 
ing lamb to be laid upon the altar. So with them that are not stark 
irreligious, prayer is the key to open the day, and the bolt to shut in 
the night. But as the skies drop the early dew and the evening 
dew upon the grass—yet it would not spring and grow green by 
that constant and double falling of the dew, unless some great 
showers, at certain seasons, did supply the rest; so the customary 
devotion of prayer, twice a day, is the falling of the early and the 
latter dew; but, if you will flourish in the works of 
grace, empty the great clouds sometimes, and let them fall mto a 
full shower of prayer ; seasons In your own discre- 
tion, when prayer shall overflow, like Jordan in the time of harvest 


increase and 





choose out ¢t 


THE MIRACLE OF CANA 

At the command of Jesus the water-pots were filled with water, 
and the water was, by his divine power, turned into wine ; where 
the different economy of God and the world ts highly observable 
* Every man sets forth good wine at first, and then the worse ;"" but 
God not only turns the water into wine, but mto such wine, that the 


! The world presents us with fair lan- 


last draught is most ple asant 
guage, promising hope s, convement tortunes, pompous honours, and 
are the the 
dissolve in the instant, and there remaims bitterness, and the malg- 
nity of coloquintida. Every smiles in the first address, and 
carries light im the face, and honey in the lp; but * when we have 
well drunk, then comes that which ts worse,’ a whip with six strings, 
and shame and displeasure, and a 
But when, 
fill our water- 


these outsides of bow!; but when it 1s swallowed, these 


sin 


fears and terrours of conscience, 
caitive d sposition, and diffidence im the day of death 
after the 


pots with water, watering our couch with our tears, and morstening 


manner of the purnfving of the christians, we 


perpetual distillaions of repentance; then 





our cheeks with the 
& st turns our water into wine, first penitents, and then commu- 
nicants: first waters of sorrow, and then the wine of the chalice; 


first the justifications of correction, and then the sanctitications of 


the sacrament, and the effects of the divine power, Jovy and peace, 


and serenity, hope s full of eontidence, and contidence without shame, 


and boldness without presumption: tor * Jesus keeps the best wine 
till the last; not only because of the direct reservations of the 


highest joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 


relishes are higher after a long fruition than at the first essays ; such 


heing U nature of 


fruition, every part of grace be 


that if imereases in relish as it does im 


grace, 


ng new duty and new reward 


THE MERCIES OF THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS 
At first we cannot serve Giod but by passions and doing violence 
to all our wilder inclinations, and sutlering the violence of tyrants 


and unjust persons; the second days of virtue are pleasant and 
in the mudst of all the But when the 
chnistian’s last pit is digved, when he is descended to his grave, and 


@asy appendant labours 
hath fimshed his state of sorrows and suffering; then Ged opens 
the nver of abundance, the rivers of lite and never-ceasing felicities 
And this is that which God promised to his people: ** 1 hid my face 
from thee for a moment, but with everlasting kindness will | have 
merey thee, the So much as mo- 
ments are exceeded by eternity, and the sighing of a man by the 
jovs of an angel, and a salutary frown by the light of God's counte- 


on saith Lord thy Redeemer.” 


nance, a few the mifinite and eternal hallelujahs ; so much 


are the sorrows of the godly to be undervalued in respect of what 
is deposited for them in the Their sorrows 


eroans by 
treasures Of eternity 
And, if 
confessors were asked concerning their past su 
present rest. and the joys of their certain expectation, you should 
hear them glory m nothing but in the mercies of God, and * im the 
cross of the Lord Jesus.” Every cham ts a ray of light, and every 
and every loss is the purchase of a kingdom, and 
s an eternal honour, and every 


the blessed martyrs and 
flerings and their 


can die, but so cannot their jovs 





prison is a palace, 


affront of God 


se 


every in the cau 
day of sorrow is a thousand years of comfort, multiplied with a 
never-ceasing numeration; davs without night, joys without sorrow, 
sanctity without sin, charity without stain, possession without fear, 


joys without lessening ; 


society without envving, communication of 
and they shall dwell im a blessed country, where an enemy never 
entered, and from whence a friend never went away 
GOD'S METHOD IN CURING SINNERS 
Let every one of us take the strict account of our lives, and 
read over the sermons that God hath made us; besides that sweet 


language of his merey, and lus * still voice” from heaven, consider 





what voices of thunder you heard, and presently that noise ceased, 
and God gain. What dangers 
have any of you escaped’ were you ever assaulted by the rude- 





was heard im the still voice™ ag 


ness of an ill-natured man! Have you never had a dangerous 
fall, and escaped tt ' Did none of vou ever escape drowning, and 
ina great danger saw the torbearance of God! Have vou never 


been sick (as vou feared) unto death’ Or, suppose none of these 
and forborne 


That ts 


tened you all, 
to kill vou 


things have happened, hath not God threa 
to 


smite vou! or smitten vou, and torborne 





evident. But, if vou hi won al . and of » cabmet-council 
with your cuardian-ang that from him you might have known how 
maav danzers vou have escaped, how often vou have been near a 


rum, so near, that if you had seen vour danger with a sober spirit, 


the fear of it would have halt kiled vou; of he had but told vou how 


often God had sent out his warrants to the exterminating angel, and 
our blessed Saviour by his intercession hath obtamed a reprieve, 
that he might have the content of rejoeimg at thv conversion and 
repentance ; 1 had k 1 from m the secrets of that prov 





rns us in secret, and how manv thousand trmes the 





denee which g 


devil would have done thee hurt, and how often himself, as a min 

tering spirit of Cied'’s * goodness and forbearance .’ did interpose 

and abate, or divert a miscluet which was falling on thy head: u 
, 


with a cloud of shame and blus ing 


1 
that in either will give God thanks, 


nor secure thy own well-being 


DEATH 


To neglect at any time preparation for death, is to sleep on our 





post at a siege; but, to omit n old age, 3s to sleep at an attack 
I I 














- 


et ee el 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue Harpers have just issued the seventy-third volume of their 
* Family Library,’ containing ** The History of the Barbary States,” 
by the Rev. Michael Russell ; and a very valuable addition it is to 
this most interesting collection of the choicest works of modern 
literature. ‘The ancient inhabitants of the portion of the globe 
whose history, halts, and manners are treated of in this vo- 
lume, once disputed the empire of the world with the patient and 
persevering Roman, and have at all times exercised no inconsidera- 
ble influence on the destinies of Europe. There is an old history of 
Algiers in a quarto volume, the details of which are as attractive as 
the pages of the most exciting romance, and we perceive that the 
reverend compiler has borrowed largely from its contents. ‘There 
is a peculiar fascination connected with the legends of the gallant 
Moors, and however we may detest the cruelties. we cannot help 
admiring the intrepidity of the corsatrs and rovers of Almers. The 
present vulume is written in a popular style, and presents in a brief 
compass every thing of importance that has occurred on the waters 
where our earliest naval triumphs were obtained 


Carey, Lea and Blanchard have also published two volumes, con 
taining two stories, entitled * The Mardens and the Daventrvs,” by 
Miss Pardoe, whose beautiful poetry has several times graced our 
columns. * ‘The Mardens” is the first story, and it is told in a 
elegant poetick style, which steals upon the senses like a strain of 
exquisite musick. The examination of the accomplice in a murder 
before a court of justice, ts of the most condensed interest The 
jury are on the point of acquitting the prisoner for want of proof, 
when the latter begs permission to speak, and prefers a prayer to 
produce a witness of his own, whom he declares he has kept con- 
cealed in the house of his solicitor, to avoid her being tampered with 
or intimidated by the opposite party. The only evidence agaimst 
the accused is the declaration of an idiot boy, who declares that on 
the night of the murder he saw the prisoner and the witness together 
in a certain room (in which bad been found the cork of a poison- 
vial) and that some dark substance, like a door, twice opened between 
the light and the wmdow through which he watched. Now it was 
proved that there was m the room no closet or door whatever which 
could produce this etlect, and the whole audience conclude that the 
idiot has been mesied by his own msanity. For the beautiful man- 
ner in which the mystery 1s unravelled, the reader is referred to the 
book by this accomplished and promising young writer In it he 
will find much to compensate him for his trouble. * The Daven- 
trys” is decidedly inferrour to “'The Mardens,” and suffers by its 
juxta-position. Had it been published by itself it would have been 
pronounced good, but the superiour brilliancy of the other out- 
shines it 


“Clinton Bradshaw” ts the ttle of a novel lately published by 
Its hero is one of that class denomi- 


Carey, Lea and Bianchard 
and hus frolicks and vagaries, and 


nated * Philadelphia lawyers,” 
those of his companions, form the contents of two handsomely printed 
duodecimo volumes. It 1s a sort of imitation of the free and easy 
style of description and incident rendered popular by the author of 
* Pelham,” and ts as amusing as two volumes can be made im a so- 
ciety and country where the heroes and heromes of a novel of man- 
ners are of a very commonplace and ordinary character. ‘The good- 
natured readers may be amused, the retlecting will find but little on 
which to exercise their reasoning faculties, while the impatient and 
fastidious will fling the book down before reaching the filth chapter 


From the same house have appeared two volumes of * Slight Re- 
miniscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a corner of Italy,” in 
which the thousand times told tale of the fashionable continental tour 
is repeated Lakes, cathedrals, beggars, Rome, Paris, the revolution 
of 1830, and sundry other rare matters, with which we have been 
treated ad satielatem, are described in an easy and flowing strain, 
and those who delight in the repetition of thrice-told stories, wall be 
much editied by the details of the tourist. ‘The volumes are well 
printed on very indifferent paper 

Some months ago we gave some extracts from Latrobe's ** Ram- 
bler in North America.” The work has just appeared from the 
Harper's press, and is well worthy of being ranked with the best ac- 
counts ever given of this country. It is tarr, eandid, and impartial, 
and narrates the unpressions produced on an educated and liberal- 
minded European by the habits, manners and institutions of this re- 
pubhick 


tails of the author's expedition in company with the Irvings, uncle 


The second volume is principally occupied with the de- 


and nephew, among the western tribes of Indians. Mr. Latrobe's 
book is worth a library of the trash of the Trollopites 

The “Juvenile Keepsake,” a Christmas present for our little 
iCo., of Boston We 


have seen some of the sheets, and read their contents with much 


friends, is in preparation by John Allen ar 





pleasure. ‘The poetry is of a very sup riour order, considering that 
it was necessary to bring its sentiments and imagery within the com- 
pass of a youthful mtelleet; the morality is impressed in an enga- 


engravings are pretty, and well executed 





wng manner; and th g 
We wish, and anticipate for it, a successtul result 


ice,” embracing a Treatise 


The third part of the “ Book of Sex 
on Chemistry, has been pr blished by Carey, Lea and Blanchard. We 
have already given an account of the two former numbers of this 
popular publication, ar d have only now to observe, that rf it continues 


menced, it will form the most valua 





to be conducted as it Is cor 
cyclopadia ot the practical sciences that any country has possessed 

The number of the pretty little * Passion Flower” for November. 
It is adorned with two coloured engravings o 


has reached us f the 


Geranium and Vervam, and from all appearances ts as s 
it is graceful. Its subscription list printed at the end of the number, 


cessful as 





is as numerous as it is respectable, and seems to be intended as a 
receipt 

We are glad to perceive that the * Poetical Works of Mrs. ls 
mans, complete in one volume,” have been published by Grigg and 
Elhott, Philadelphia It us a handsomely printed book, and from it 
contents and appearance would make a handsome gift-book at the 


ensuing season of hilarity and kindness 

Mr. Dovle. of this city, has reprinted “ Cobbett’s American Gar- 
dener,” a little treatise on horticulture, written in the s mple, for- 
cible, and popular strain of its well-known author, and telling the na- 
tural historv of the American garden in a very pleasing manner 
‘There is a freshness about the style of this little manual very appro- 





priate to iis sulject 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have an objection to the subject chosen by Delta—the goddesses of the 
green-room have quite enough compliments paid them, without our making 
the poetical department of the Mirror an altar on which to burn mcense ¢ 
their charms or virtues. The lines are good.—* Friendship’s Parting” is 
one of those effusions of private feeling which are out of place m a publeck 
print.— We are much obliged to R. A.” for the mformation he afforded 
us, and on the first opportunty will make use of it We do not Like des 
pairmg and anguished lines, and are unwilling to look upon the dark siud+ 
of the yeture of life; on this account, and this only, we lay the Last 
Wishes, by * A. D.” among the inadmissibles 
enough to send us a Dream song, and im whose mghtly visions misty 
spectres prance, must prance mto our ree eptac le for the rejected, although 
it be not a “* home embowered by stream and grove.”—** Hermione” us 
thanked—we frel that ut ws an ungraciwus thing after the trouble taken to 
say, that the two poets ul meces are respectfully declined—the first ws pretty, 

—the corrected 


* Thomas,” who us kine 






but would not suit our columns.—* Bysche™ must try a 
The lines by “POP m the circum 
stance of domestwk affliction, are not adapted to the Mirror The lines 
Sroma*™ Lady's Album,” in Washington county, had better have remained 
wn ther original location. —An Indian story, by * Judius”—The Little 
Ring, by * A. W. B..”—To a little Girl—and Stanzas for Musick, by 
* Leila,” are all respectfully declined—as ws also a prose sketch, by “ V.” 
which passeth all understanding 





lines will not yet pass muster 
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Slage-coachmen in England —A yreat change has come over 


this class m England. The prototypes of Washington Irving's fa 
mous description m the * Sketch Book” are defunct, and a new race 
has pushed them off their seats, and wrested the rems from thew 


The coachmen of the last generation were something like 


hands 
their coaches, heavy, solid, cambrous-looking personages, of brick 
dust complexions, slow im their movements, and marvellously ad 


dicted to porter-bibbing; the Jehus of the new school are light 


airy, agile, fashionably dressed, bowing, smirking, drinking nothing | 


but Madeira and water, for the most part well-educated persons, 
and mm not a few imstances of good family, though of rumed for- 
tunes In former times, young men of fashion took to the coach- 
box for amusement and trolick ; they now resort to it, in many m- 


stances, as a resource and support. We remember the Tunbridge 


Wells stage was driven by a graduate of Emanuel Hall, Cambridge ; | 


and Mr. Ste phe nson, the driver of the Brighton * Age,” cannot be 


forgotten by those of our countrymen who visited England tive or | 


six years ago. With the wreck of his property, after a brief but 


joyous career of dissipation, he established a stage, and his well- | 


equipped carnage and magnificent blood horses were the admiration 


of all, while the polished manners and gentlemanly demeanour of the 
coachman always prevented the passengers from accepting the 
change which micht be coming to them out of the sum tendered for 
payment. These recollections were inspired by observing the fol- 
lowing paragraph recording the inauguration of a successor of St 

phenson (who died a few years ago) in a coach with the same name, 
and plying on the same road :—* Sir St. Vineent Cotton, Bart. is regu- 


larly installed in office as the driver of *the Age,’ Bnghton coach.” 


A new dedication to Prince Posterity.—Swilt dedicated one of 


his satirical works to the personage just named, and there 1s no 


doubt that his biting sarcasm will reach its address; a destiny which | 


we hope will be accomplished in the case under our notice. Had some 


beneticent and provident individual of the antediluvian ages been | 


considerate enough to have anticipated the worthy Englishman whose 


proceeding we are about to narrate, all doubt would have been at an | 


end on many an interesting subject, and the annals of remote anti 
quity would have been as lucid and explicit as the dates and facts 
of a modern almanack ; Sur Isaac Newton need not have tested the 
accuracy of his chronology by the precession of eclipses ; and not a 
little hght would be thrown upon the family history of Adam and his 
successors, while some particulars might be gleaned respecting the 


Pre-Adamites, and the method of carrying on i those epochs, ere 


night and day existed Lord Belingbroke need not have written 


his famous treatise, * How to read History,” for history would have 
read itself, and the most controverted points of sacred and profane 
narrative would have been as clearly ilustrated as the facts of a 


* Washington correspondent’s” letter, and been as amply furnished 


with dates and circumstances as an act of congtess, or a notarial 


nrotest 
by enclosing six thousand copies of a small edition of the Unerersa/ 


I 
History m fourteen thousand bottles, whieh, being first well-corked 
and sealed, he has caused to be deposited among the deepest ice 

caverns of Greenland. The object of this has been, that mm the event 
of a part il d 
it 


and teac 


struction of the globe, they might possibly emerge, 


h to succeeding generations the hustery of the werld, and of 





the inhabitants who preee ded them on its su 


The Albion ‘The good sense, good taste, and good feeline of the 
estunable editor of the A/bion—huis mtelhgence, gentlemanly bear 
mg, and prote ssiona! tact ; his correct appreciation of the institutions 
ot this country, and the altogether unexce pt onable manner in which 


he condvets his pubheation, have made it a universal favourite with 


the American as we!'l as the British population of this continent, and 


the islands. We have been among the readers of the Aldzoa from 


the commencement of its prosperous Career unt lthe present penou 


and heve never found any thing mits columns to which we could 


of which we could have desired ; 


ut, on the 


omyect, or the oms«i 


contrary, t's ample and well-filled pages have presented the most 


choice, racy, and interesting collection of popular amusement unsu 
passed by any publeation of the kind within our knowledge. As a 


conservatory of the richest and br est flowers of periodical htera 





*An inhabitant of Southampton has been amusing himself | 


| ture, and as presenting to the reader the essence and spirit of topicks 
|| of general interest as they occur, both here and in Europe, the Albvwn 


i} 


|) is acheap and valuable journal: and we are happy to hear that its 


subscription list is commensurate with its merits. ‘This notice must 
not be considered as an unmeaning compliment, or as the suggestion 
of any fnend of that establishment; it is an honest opimon, honestly 
expressed, of the labours of a worthy and honourable conte mporary 
ind we only hope it will attract the attention of those who may not 
W hile new ac 


hitherto have become acquainted with his deserts 


quamtances are receiving the meed of their deservings, tt would be 


} Ungracious and unjust to lose sight of our old and valued frends 
| 


numbers of the Morror It us with the greatest difficulty 


hat we are enabled to meet the demand for single numbers of this 





periodical, If the call were uniform each week, we should regulate 
our unpression accordingly; but as it is capricious and varying, 
| sometimes by scores, and at others by hundreds, 1 is impossible to 
calculate correctly as to the quantity necessary to be prepared 
When the number is insufficrent for the requisition, we are compel 
led to break in upon the idles in reserve, for those who may wish on 
subscnbing to commence with the volume ; and we are put to much 


inconvenience thereby We are always more anxious to obl " sub 


senibers than casval purchasers; but m our desire to meet thei 
| " > 
wishes, they should not be unreasonable m ther exactions. Some 


good-natured frends expect us to supply an occasional number for 


six cents, and others merst ¢ pon having at fer nethong ! The truth 


is, we would preter never selling single numbers at all, and in future 
we shall make it a rule not to dispose of a copy tor a less price than 
, j ; 


weire and a ha ents, ard the plate numbers must be on proportion 


to the value of the engraving We give this timely notice that our 
readers may be induced to take care of their copies as they are re 
ceived weekly 


Western ¢ wence 
' 


" are What throws the western character tor taste mito d srepule 


Such specimens i log rence as the follow 


They are wiserted by the country editers as excellent wat, admirable 


absurdity, and grotesque sport ; but they are comed by foreigners as 


genuine, and to * the manner born,” and henee the loud and univer 


sal laugh raised in Europe at Amerean eloquence, which seems to 
|be ranked m the same class as Insh oratory formerly was The 


annexed sentence of metlable absurdity, which us gome the rounds 


of the papers, is a libel upon our fellow-citizens of the west, and 


will no doubt be quoted with much satisfaction by those who so 


easily swallowed the foolery of the Trollopites. * May it please the 
court—I! had rather live for thirteen hundred centuries on the small 
end of a thunderbelt——chew the ragged end of a flash of lightning 

swallow the corners of a Virgima worm-fenee, and have my entrails 


|} torn out by a green briar, than to be bamboozled by the gentleman 


opposite 
The Buckeye 
the Buckeve and Cimemnat: Mirror, a Western Gazette of Litera 


A neat and pleasing western miscellany, entitled 


li ture and Serence, has been put inte our hands by a frend, and we 


are much pleased at finding ourselves quoted in it. Everything 


from the great west is of peculiar value and interest to us of the 


Atlantiek cities, and we never take up a western periodical, book, 
or newspaper without being lost in astonishment at the rapid strides 
in refinement, literature, and the elegant arts, winch have been taken 
in aregion which but a few vears ago was as a ferra incognite 


The Buckeye is a quarto, very much after the manner of our own 


paper in appearance and arrangement, and we would recommend ut 


to the attention of those wl 


10 wish to become better acquainted with 
the manners, literature, and mode of thinking of our fellow-citizens 
By the 


contemporary favour us with the definition and interpretation of his 


of the young and thriving west vv, would our Cinemmnatt 


chosen appellation’? We have seen many meanings given to the 


word * Buckeye,” 


and should like to know which ts the true one 


Engravers lor the last six weeks, we have been endeavouring 
to find an engraver competent to execute a plate for this publication, 
land have been unsuecessful, as they all have them hands full for 
months to come Durand has abandoned the burin for the peneil . 
| seve ral others are about following hus ex unple, while many ol the 
best of the prafession have addicted themselves exclusively to bank 
note engraving What to do we know net, unless to send our 
paintings to England, er invite Freneh or Engtish artists here There 


is certainly room for a few engravers of decided talent The most 


inxious department of our publication is the supermtendence of th 
plates: it ippears next to Impossible to give them at stated periods 


What shall we do 


New fashion for parasols 


i The French ladies have adopted a 


new fashion im them parasols and umbrellas. During the present 


! vreen, or red 


scason the tops are made of a plad silk of red and 


’ 
and black The covers of the par <ols are of a very contracted cu 
cumference, and are trommed with red frome The sticks of the 
} umbrellas for the ensuing winter are of bamboo, their handles are 
of twisted Russian leather. whieh are very easy to held, and mnpart 
in agreeable odour te the hand A tassel of the same material 


tastefully elaborated into the form of acorns, finishes the effect of 


Cincinnati In the closing period of a paragraph giving an ac 


ount of the present conaition of Cinein the Mirror of thet place, 
says—" New houses are cong up, ald ones are crowded, and ban 
otes, ff not as plenty as blackbernes, are at least withia the gr spor 


ill who will mandfully streteh out therr hands 


Boston Galazy —We never requested Uus paper to notice the 
Mirror 
| Ur? Thanks to these subscribers who have sent for ther bound 


volunes. ‘There are a few sul! on hand, very much tm oor way 
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THE DAYS OF JOY ARE GONE. 








A FAVOURITE BALLAD—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
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2d—Now where the ringdove built her nest 
Is heard the vulture’s cry, 


While on those banks of sunny rest, 
Thé brave 


how cold they le: | 








Oh! fame, while thus thy smiles exact 
The tear, the orphan's groan, 





shade the slain; Those syl-van glens where lo-ver’s lip Breath’d mu-sick'’s pu - rest tone, Now 
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F'en through thy brightest blaze must beam 
The days of joy are gone. 





VARIETIES, 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS.—At a publick meeting in England, “ the 
weather was warm, and there stood near me a little, fat gentleman, who 
seemed much incommoded by the crowd. There came pressing be- 
hind him a tall, raw-boned man, holding a memorandum im his hand 
* What do you mean, sir,” said the fat gentleman, “by crowding and 
jostling in this manner’ Who are you, sir?” “Sir, Um one of the 
gentlemen connected with the press.” “IL thought so, by Jove! was 
the ready reply, * for you have nearly squeezed my ribs in!” 





Lirerary pespatcn.—Dr. Johnson wrote “ Rasselas” in the even- 
ings of one week. Scott completed “Guy Mannering” in a month 
Dryden's * Alexander's Feast” was the work of two days; and it is 
told of Shakspeare that he finished the * Merry Wives of Windsor” in 
a fortnight. 





BacukLors.—A man who passes through life without marrying, is 
like a fair mansion left by the builder unfinished. The half that is 
completed runs to decay from neglect, or becomes at best but a sorry 
tenement, wanting the addition of that which makes the whole both 
useful, comfortable, and ornamental. 


AN«ACHRONISMS.—There is a painting in Windsor castle by Verrio, 
of “ Christ healing the sick,” in which the painter has introduced him- 
self, Kneller, and Baptiste May, surveyor of the works, in long peri- 
Wigs, a8 spectators of the miracle. 

HuMAN STRENGTH.—It is ascertained that, toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, in Holland, four men had the same amount of 
power which five men had a century afterward. The food had essen- 
tially changed. 


OrTHOGRAPHY.—At a baker's, at the west end of London, the fol- 


lowing vitally important intelligence is conveyed by a paper in the 


=" Vitals baked here.” 


window 





THE sPaNIARDS.—An old writer says: “ The Spaniards are eagles 
on their horses, lions in their fastnesses, women in the open field.” 


Dauiias.—A hundred and fifty new varieties of this gay garden-or- 
nament were lately exhibited at a show at Bath, England. 





Stneinc.—Coleridge described singing without musick, as “singing 
Without accompaniment of any sort, except the utmost distortion of face.” 


|| ORIGINAL ANECDOTE.—We were speaking of stealing. “I have just 
| lost,” said Miss P., “a most convenient thing—a box containing pens, 
| ink, knife, wafers—a complete writing aparatus.”—* Do you suspect 
the thief ?"—* Why, there was a certain interpreter in the house who—" 
** Interpreted it for you, | suppose !"—** No, translated it!’ —* L, too, have 
ween annoyed by a similar misfortune. [| had a pretty present—a box 
of cameo wafers with the most exquisite impressions. I left them im 
an unlocked drawer. The next day they were gone.”"—* And did you 
discover your rascal?” I wish | could. | would sacrifice him, 
as the theatre heroes say, to a ‘just revenge '’ | would ——” “ Seal 
, his fate!” interrupted my companion. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH.—An English officer who, before the ex- 
pulsion of the Bourbons, had frequently heard the air Henri Quatre, 
the “God save the king” of the Freneh played, went into a musick- 
shop in Paris, and asked for the tune of Henry Carter ! 

KNoWLEDGE oF ENGLISH.—The same youth, on embarking at Bour- 
deaux tor the New-Orleans expedition, went about the town for two 
or three days trying to buy a Unated Ntates dictionary. 

Harp times. —A newly-marnied gentleman recently cut off a pair of 
most prodigious whiskers, and on being asked why he did so, he re plied, 
“that times were hard, and that he could not support both wife and 
whiskers at the same time ” 

Fittat Love.—The natural affection of a child to its mother, is 

+ beautifully expressed in the following distich 


* Ye saw my feelings round that mother zrow, 
Like green leaves round the root !” 


Cuitp’s praver.—The words 
* Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that | he on,” 
are part of achi\l’s prayer, still in general use through the northern 
counties of England. 





Wooptn raveMeNT.—Boston, Cincinnati, and Poughkeepsie. 
about trying the experiment of laying down hexagon blocks of woor 
pavement for their streets. 


are 
4 


as 


FREAKS OF FASHION.—The gentlemen in Paris, at one period, wore 
hoops. 





No joxe.—" Fun is fun. 


But opening your oysters with my razor 
is no fun at all.” 


Botogna—Many of the cheesemongers’ shops at Bologna would 
startle even a London alderman, with the piles of fat, savoury eatables 
ranged in tempting succession round their shops. Their doors are 
flanked by huge Parmesan cheeses, baskets of macarom, ete., while 
the windows are stored with rolls of Bologna sausages of an unusual 
size, hams and truffles. The image of the Blessed Virgin is to be seen 
in many of these peeping out of the sausage mountains; and in the 
wine-cellar, too, she is placed, with a small lighed lamp im front, near 
the jolly profane Bacchus astride on his butt. 





CHRONOLOGY OUT OF COVNTENANCE.—At Bruges there is a paint- 
ing of the marnage of our Saviour with St. Catherme. St. Domimick 
marries them, the Virgin joins their hands, and King David plays the 
harp at the wedding! 

A SINGULAR COLLECTION.—The late Lord Orford took the trouble 
to make a collection of ben mots, by persons who had never uttered but 
one good thing in all their life 

Honover —The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down the limbs of 
a captive, is as the web of the gossamer compared with the pledge of 
a man of honour 

FLIGHT oF BIRDS.—A crow will fly at the rate of twenty-five miles 
an hour, a hawk at forty, and an eagle at eighty 





HiGh PRICE FoR Woop.—A Miss Wood recently recovered ten thon- 
sand dollars damages for a breach of promise, from a faithless swain 
named Herd. High price for wood, we think. 

STRANGE EXPRESSIONS.—Every monumental inseription, says Dr. 
Johnson, should be in Latin, for that bemg a dead language, will al- 
ways lve. This would be a bull in any other writer 





NEWSPAPER VERACITY.—The newspapers have married a friend of 
ours to a million of dollars! His meome is but a few hundred pounds 
a year So much for editornal correctness 





Very Trre.—No man who loves his family fails to take a newspa- 
per, says the Richmond Compiler 
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